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INTRODUCTION. 

The essential nature of paronomasia and allied figures is such that 
in each and every case where they are used they necessarily contain 
evidence of greater or less value pertaining to questions of pronuncia- 
tion and orthography. 

If one were in doubt as to the pronunciation of " Suffolk " in 
Shakespeare's time, he could find in the pun in Henry the Sixth, Part 
II, 1, 1. 124, a probable indication of the loss of the letter 1, 

" For Suffolk's duke, may he be suffocate." 

It is reasonable to expect that an examination of the writings of 
any author often using this figure will reveal at least some valuable 
evidence in regard to the usage of the period represented by him. 

The purpose of this paper is a study of the examples of adno- 
minatio in the plays of Plautus, for the purpose of discovering what 
evidence they present bearing on questions of pronunciation and orthog- 
raphy. Interesting and attractive as other Plautine questions connected 
with the figure may be, they will receive no consideration further than 
will be necessary in giving a general view of the material of our 
investigation. 

This study suggests the use of the figure by other authors, but 
inasmuch as their examples do not pertain to our subject no attention 
will be paid to them. The relation of this figure to questions of textual 
criticism does not call for extended consideration here, neither does the 
discussion of the theory and history of questions of pronunciation and 
orthography properly come within the scope of this paper. We are 
seeking what information on those questions may be obtained from 
adnominatio. 

THE DEFINITION OF ADNOMINATIO. 

Adnominatio, otherwise written adgnonUnatio, agnominatio, an- 
norninatio, is uniformly recognized as a Latin name for the rhetorical 
figure called irapovofiaaia by the Greeks. 

" Alterum genus est, quod habet parvam verbi immutationem, quod 
in littera positum Graeci vocant Trapovo/iaaiav." Cic. de Or., II, 256. 

" Hinc est irapovo/iaaia , quae dicitur adnominatio." Quint. Inst., IX, 
3, 66. 

Other less familiar names were also recognized. 

" Ylapovofiaaia est secundum praedictum verbum positio alterius, ipso 
poscente sensu, . . . Latine dicitur adnominatio vel adfictio." lul. 
Rufin. (?) de Schem. Lex. 15. 
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Uapovoftaaia. Supparile est, alia aequisono si nomine dicas." Car- 
men de Fig. 109. 

It can not be expected that the authorities will be unanimous in 
their definition of any term, nor do the rhetoricians and grammarians 
agree entirely in regard to what is to be included under the head of 
adnominatio. 

Concerning this figure Auct. ad Herenn. IV, 29-31 says: — 
** Adnominatio est, cum ad idem verbum acceditur commutatione 
velt unius litterae aut litterarum aut ad res dissimiles similia verba 
adcommodantur. £a multis et variis rationibus conficitur. Attenua- 
tione aut complexione eiusdem litterae sic: 'Hie, qui se magnifice 
iactat atque ostentat, yenit ante, quam Komam yenit.' Et ex contrario : 
'Hie, quos homines alea yincit, eos ferro statim yincit.' Productione 
eiusdem litterae hoc modo: 'Hunc &yium^ dulcedo ducit ad ayiiim.' 
Brevitate eiusdem litterae hoc modo: 'Hie temetsi videtur esse honoris 
cupidus, non tantum tamen curiam diligit, quantum Ciiriam.' Addendis 
litteris hoc pacto: 'Hie sibi posset temperate, nisi amori mallet obtem- 
perare.' Demendis litteris sic : ' Si lenones vitasset tamquam leones, 
vitae tradidisset se.' Transferendis litteris sic: 'Videte, indices, utrum 
homini nayo an yano credere malitis.' Commutandis hoc modo: 'Deli- 
gere oportet, quem velis diligere.' Hae sunt adnominationes, quae in 
litterarum brevi commutatione aut productione aut transiectione aut 
aliquo huiusmodi genere versantur. Sunt autem aliae, quae non habent 
tam propinquam verbis similitudinem et tamen dissimiles non sunt; 
quibus de generibus unum est huiusmodi : ' Quid veniam, qui sim, quem 
insimulem, cui prosim, quae postulem, brevi cognoscetis.' Nam hie est 
in quibusdam verbis quaedam similitudo non tam adfectata, quam illae 
superiores, sed tamen adhibenda nonnumquam. Alterum genus huius- 
modi: 'Demus operam, Quirites, ne omnino conscripti patres circum- 
scripti putentur.' Haec adnominatio magis accedit ad similitudinem 
quam superior, sed minus quam illae superiores, propterea quod non 
solum additae, sed uno tempore demptae quoque litterae sunt. Tertium 
genus est, quod versatur in casuum commutatione aut unius aut plu- 
rium nominum. Unius nominis hoc modo: 'Alexander Macedo summo 
labore animum ad virtutem a pueritia confimavit. Alexandri virtutes 
per orbem terrae cum laude et cum gloria vagatae sunt. Alezandrum 
omnes maxime metuerant, idem plurimum dilexerunt. Alezandro si 
vita data longior esset, trans Oceanumf Macedonum transvolasset.' 
Varie hie unum nomen in commutatione casuum volutatum est. Plura 
nomina casibus commutatis hoc modo f acient adnominationem : ' XL 
Gracchum rem publicam administrantem prohibuit indigna nex diutius 
in eo commorari. C. Graccho similis occisio est oblata, quae virtutis 
amantissimum subito de sinu civitatis eripuit. Saturninum fide captuni 

1 Long and short voweU are not distinguiahed by marks in this paper except in 
a few eases where the quantity is especially noteworthy. 



malorum perfidia vita privavit. Tuus, o Druse, sanguis domesticos, 
parietes et vultum parentis aspersit, Sulpicio qui paulo ante omnia 
concedebant, eum brevi spatio non modo vivere, sed etiam sepeliri pro- 
hibuerunt/ " 

Quintilian following the author of the Ad Herenniumy at least in 
part, says in Inst. IX, 3, 66-73: 

" Tertium est genus ligurarum, quod aut similitudine aliqua vocum 
aut paribus aut contrariis convertit in se aures et animos excitat. 
Hinc est irapovofiaaia, quae dicitur adnominatio. Ea non uno modo fieri 
solet: ex vicinia quaedam praedicti nominis ducta casibus declinatis, 
ut Domitius Afer pro Cloatilla: 'Mulier omnium rerum inperita, in 
omnibus rebus infelix.' Et cum verbo idem verbum plus significans 
subiungitur : * Quando homo hostis, homo.' . . . TLapovo/iaaig, contra- 
rium est, quod eodem verbo quasi falsum arguitur: 'Quae lex privatis 
hominibus esse lex non videbatur.' Cui confinis est quae dvTavdKXaaig 
dicitur, eiusdem verbi contraria significatio. Cum Proculeius quereretur 
de filio, quod is mortem suam * expectaret,' et ille dixisset, se vero non 
expectare: * Immo,' inquit, ' rogo expectes.' Non ex eodem, sed ex vicino 
diver sum accipitur, cum 'supplicio' afficiendum dicas, quem 'supplica- 
tione' dignum iudicaris. Aliter quoque voces aut eaedem diversa in 
significatione ponuntur aut productione tantum vel correptione mutatae : 
. . . eoque exempla vitandi potius quam imitandi gratia pono: 'Amari 
iucundum est, si curetur, ne quid insit amaiL' 'Avium dulcedo ad 
avium ducit,' et apud Ovidium ludentem: *Cur ego non dicam, Furia, 
te furiam?' Cornificius hoc traductionem vocat, videlicet alterius in- 
tellectus ad alterum. Sed elegantius, quod est positum in distinguenda 
rei proprietate : * Hanc rei publicae pestem paulisper . reprimi, non in 
perpetuum comprimi posse/ Et quae praepositionibus in contrarium 
mutantur: 'Non emissus ex urbe, sed inmissus in urbem esse videatur.' 
Melius atque acrius, quod cum figura iucundum est, tum etiam sensu 
valet: 'Emit morte inmortalitatem.' nia leviora: 'Non Pisonum, sed 
pistorum' et 'Ex oratore arator.' Pessimum vero: 'Ne patres con- 
scripti videantur circumscripti.' 'Raro evenit, sed vehementer venit.* 
Sed contingit, ut aliqui sensus vehemens et acer venustatem aliquam 
non eadem ex voce non dissona accipiat. . . . Pater mens contra 
eum, qui se legationi immoriturum dixerat, deinde vix paucis diebus 
insumptis re infecta redierat: 'Non exigo ut immoriaris legationi: im- 



morare.' " 



With these compare Cic. de Or. II, 266; Rutil. Lup. I, 3; Alex. 
Numen. (Walz, VIII, p. 477); Herodian. (Walz, VIII, p. 696); Aquil. 
Rom. 27; Plot. (Keil, VI, p. 468); Donat. (Keil, IV, p. 398); Charis. 
(Keil, I, p. 282) ; Pomp. (Keil, V, p. 303) ; Phoebam. (Walz, VIII, p. 
500); Mart. Cap. 40; Diom. (Keil, I, p. 446); Tiber. (Walz, VIII, p. 
556-657). 

The earlier writers lay stress on the forms used in adnominatio; the 



later ones on the meaning of the words. See Alex. Numen., Herodian., 
Pomp., Mart. Cap., Tiber., 11. cc. NUcke, Rhein. Mus. Ill (1829), p. 320, 
is not warranted in regarding a contrast in meaning as an essential 
element of adnominatio. 

Few call special attention to the ethos of the figure. 

Auct. ad Herenn, IV, 32, says: — " Haec tria proxima genera exor- 
nationum, quorum unum in similiter cadentibus, alterum in similiter 
desinentibus verbis, tertium in adnominationibus positum est, perraro 
sumenda sunt, cum in veritate dicimus, propterea quod non haec videntur 
reperiri posse sine elaboratione et sumptione operae; eiusmodi autem 
studia ad delectationem, quam ad veritatem videntur adcommodatiora. 
Quare fides et gravitas et severitas oratoria minuitur his exornationibus 
frequenter conlocatis et non modo tollitur auctoritas dicendi, sed of- 
fenditur quoque in eiuamodi oratione, propterea quod est in his lepos 
et festivitas, non dignitas neque pulchritudo. Quare, quae sunt ampla 
atque pulchra, diu placere possunt; quae lepida sunt et concinna, cito 
satietate adficiunt aurium sensum fastidiosissimum. Quomodo igitur, 
si crebro his generibus utemur, puerili videbimur elocutione delectari, 
item, si raro interseremus has exornationes et in causa tota varie 
dispergemus, commode luminibus distinctis inlustrabimus orationem." 

See also Auct. ad Herenn. IV, 21; Quint. Inst. IX, 3, 69, 72; Fronto, 
Ad Antonin. II, 6. 

A comparison of the definitions and examples of the rhetoricians 
and grammarians shows that the ancients understood adnominatio or 
paronomasia to include all those figures wnich were dependent on the 
iteration of sound produced by the intentional use of words alike or 
nearly alike in form but different in ineaning, or of those words that 
were somewhat different in form but of the same or nearly the same 
meaning. It was a matter of no essential importance whether the like- 
ness or similarity in form was the result of accident, of etymology, or 
of inflection. We therefore find under the general head of adnominatio 
the figure known as traductio or avravciKXaaigf in which the same word 
is used in a different sense. Quint. Inst. IX, 3. 68; Phoebam., Tiber., 
11. cc. 

^Derivatio, irapTfy/iivov, the figura etymologica, furnishes examples 
most numerous and varied in form. See Auct. ad Herenn. IV, 29-30; 
Cic. de Or. II, 256; Quint. Inst. IX, 71-72; and Rutil. Lup.; Alex. 
Numen.; Aquil. Rom.; Phoebam.; Diom., 11. cc. 

Polyptoton, a variation of forms by inflection, is distinctly recog- 
nized as a division of adnominatio by Auct. ad Herenn. IV, 30; Quint. 
Inst. IX, 3. 66. 

Homoeoptoton, the figure derived from the repeated use of the same 
case, and homoeoteleuton, produced by the use of words with the same 
or similar endings, are discussed in close connection with adnominatio 
by the rhetoricians and grammarians and furnish some examples that 



must be included under that head. See Auct. ad Herenn. IV, 28, 32; 
Quint. Inst. IX, 3, 77-78. Such a classification is made on good au- 
thority, as has been shown above, and is required by necessity, for all 
these various forms alike derive their force from the same principle, 
the intensive repetition of the same or similar sounds whether with the 
same or different meanings. See Volkmann ap. v. Mttller, Handhuch 
d. kldss. Altertumswiss. II, 3, 3d ed., pp. 45-46. 

An earnest effort nas been made to obtain a correct definition of 
the term adnominatio, but if this object has not been fully attained, 
the results of our principal study can scarcely be affected seriously, 
because of the fact that our investigation is not concerned primarily 
with adnominatio itself but rather with questions of pronunciation and 
orthography in the light shed upon them by figmres of speech based 
upon the principle of repetition of sound. 

THE NATURE OF THE EVIDENCE EMPLOYED. 

The nature of adnominatio does not encourage us to expect definite 
and positive conclusions as the result of a consideration of our subject. 
If this figure were always based on words pronounced exactly alike it 
would furnish indubitable evidence as to pronunciation and orthography. 
But such examples are rare. Many differ slightly, while others have 
only a little resemblance. Consequently, the strongest argument that 
can be fairly employed in any given case is that, an example of ad- 
nominatio being intended by the author, he would wish it to be as 
effective as possible, and it would be the more effective by just so much 
as the two words might be more nearly alike. Theretore we are war- 
ranted in expecting that words employed in an example of adnominatio 
shall have as nearly the same pronunciation as the laws of the language 
allow. But one must never fail to recognize the fact that differences, 
whether small or great, are not inconsistent with our figure and are 
usually found in its examples. These reasons prevent our claiming for 
our conclusions any more authority than that of probability. 

THE COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES IN PLAUTUS. 

In the definition of our term we have no choice. That has been 
given to us by the authorities who were best able to understand the 
usage of the language. The application of our information is more 
difficult. No one can hope to make a complete and accurate collection 
of the examples of the figure in any author, because of the varying 
degrees of similarity in the form of words that he will meet with, and 
also because of the impossibility of determining the exact intent of the 
writer. While in one case the unusual similarity of the words and the 
conscious effort required in bringing them into relation with each other 



may be so marked as to force the conviction upon us that a figure was 
there intended and recognized, in another place we may not be able to 
decide whether the similarity is sufficient to warrant our counting it 
as an example of the figure. Again, it will be hard to determine whether 
the similarity, which may be almost complete, was intended or was, 
on the other hand, wholly unthought of by either writer or reader and 
consequently, not effective. Especially will one find it difficult to decide 
in regard to pronouns, pronominal adjectives and particles, but it is 
quite plain that in very many cases neither the simple sense of the 
passages nor emphasis will account for words being used as they are. 

It is fair to admit that some of the examples recognized in this 
paper might be rejected by insistent criticism if they should be judged 
on their own merits and by themselves alone. But in no case has one 
been regarded as coming within our definition of adnominatio if its 
claims have seemed somewhat doubtful, unless it has been fully sup- 
ported by the general usage of Plautus or by specific examples with a 
definite bearing on the question. 

The examples in the lists which are to follow have been selected 
out of the hundreds at hand and presented as illustrations of the 
various points under consideration. There has been no intention nor 
thought of making all the lists or any one of them complete. To have 
done so would have increased the size of the work beyond all reasonable 
limits without any special advantage. In almost every instance the 
single example now stands for the many. 

THE FREQUENCY OF ADNOMINATIO m PLAUTUS. 

All the plays and fragments of Plautus have been repeatedly ex- 
amined in order to insure our collection of examples of adnominatio 
being as complete as possible. But accuracy has been sought no less 
than completeness, and no example has been included in the list unless 
both similarity of form and intent of the writer have seemed thor- 
oughly manifest in it. Moreover, all cases in which there is a serious 
doubt as to the reading of the text have been omitted. It is fortunate 
that very few of those thus rejected would have had any important 
bearing on our study further than to support arguments abundantly 
sustained by other and unobjectionable examples. 

The list as finally made out contains 3,252 examples. This is 16 
per cent, as many as there are verses in the author, if one eliminates 
from the count the numbers representing long passages of doubtful 
authenticity, as the Prologue of the Captiyi, long lacunae, as in the 
Cistellaria, and those fragments which consist of a single word each. 
Only three plays vary more than 2 per cent, from the average. The 
Captivi has 21 per cent.; the Mercator and the Mostellaria 12 per 
cent. each. 



ADNOMINATIO IN PORTIONS OF DOUBTFUL AUTHENTICITY. 

Though it does not pertain to the subject which we are specially 
considering, it is interesting in this connection to note the fact that 
adnominatio is found in nearly a normal degree of frequency in the 
second close of the Poenulus, w. 1372-1422, and also in the suspected 
Prologues of the Amphitruo, Captivi, Casina, Menaechmi and Poenulus. 
This is what is to be expected even if those portions were known to 
be spurious, for no one having any acquaintance with Plautus could 
attempt an imitation of his style without making free use of this figure. 

Even the Arguments are not without a few examples: — 

rem refert. Aul. Arg. II, 8.* 

capitur . . . captus. Mil. Arg. II, 6. 
faenus faenerator. Most. Arg. 6. 

THE ETHOS OF THE FIGURE. 

In a large proportion of all his examples Plautus uses our figure 
apparently for no other purpose than to obtain the pleasing effect of the 
assonance. This will account for his marked fondness for many com- 
binations which would not be specially desirable for other reasons: — 

N&m nisi me animus f&llit, hi sunt g§minei geirmani duo: Men. 

1082. See also Men. 1102-1103, 1126; Mil. 238, 383, 441. 
Sc6rta duci, p6rgraecari, fidicinas tibfcinas. Most. 960. See also 

Stich. 380, 542. 
V6rum tu malum m&gnum habebis, si hlc suom officitLm facit 

Amph. 721. See also Bacch. 999, 1172; Mil. 492; Rud. 656 

Cure. 271; Most. 529; Rud. 108; True. 814; Asin. 317 

Poen. 1327. 
haeret haec. Amph. 814. 
quasi . . . quaeso. Amph. 1096-1097. 
nam iam. Aul. 568; Bacch. 507. 
turn tu. Capt. 857. 
earn iam. Mil. 790. 
nunc hunc. Poen. 646, 772; Stich. 421. 

In numerous cases, the contrast produced by a change of form or 
meaning heightens the effect of the statement: — 

Sfquid est, quod dole&t, dolet: si autem n6n est, tamen hoc hie 

dolet. Cist. 67. 
Fel qu6d amarumst, id m§l faciet: . . . Cas. 223. See also 

Poen. 394; Cist. 69; True. 178-179. 
. . . pHlla pallorem fncutit. Men. 610. 

* References are to T. Maccl Plaati Comoedlae ex recensione Georgii Gcetz et 
Friderici Schoell. Lipsise, MDCCCXCV-MCMI. 
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. . . ttLn Sceledre hie, scelerfim caput, 

Meam ItLdificauisti h6spitam ante aedfs modo? Mil. 494-495. 

PL. Qtir non uis? nam prdcreare llberos lepidtLmst opus. 

PE. H6rcle uero liberum esse t6te, id multo 16pidiust. Mil. 

682-683. 
Ou6s scabrae sunt, t&m glabrae, em, quam haec 6st manus. 

Trin. 541. 

After Daemones and his slave have used "licet" sixteen times in 
thirteen verses, the master, as though impatient at the monotony of 
the conversation, says: — 

"Hercules istum infelicet ctLm sua lic§ntia: 
Ita meas repl6uit auris. qufdquid memorab&m, * licet.*" Kud. 
1225-1226. 

Severity is manifest in: — 

. . . Non #go tuam empsim iiitam uitiosa nuce. Mil. 316. 

There is deep emotion in: — 

GY. Amiculum hoc sust6lle saltem. SE. Sfne trahi, quom 

egom6t trahor. Cist. 115. 
Certtimst mihi ante tenebras tenebras p6rsequi. Pseud. 90. 

In the opening of the Miles Gloriosus, the repeated use of ad- 
nominatio by the mighty slayer-of-hundreds-in-a-single-day adds 
greatly to the desired effect. The iteration, in a way, takes the place 
of the heroic hexameter, which Pyrgopolinices would have thought none 
too dignified for use in recounting his own merits and deeds. His lead 
was skilfully followed by the parasite in making his answer: — 

PY. Cur&te ut splendor me6 sit clipeo clftrior, 

Quam sdlis radii esse 61im quom sudtLmst solent: 

Vt, ubi tLsus ueniat, c6ntra consert& manu 

Praestrfngat oculorum kciem in acie | h6stibus. 

Nam ego h&nc machaeram mlhi consolarf uolo, 

Ne l&mentetur n6ue animum desp6ndeat. 

Quia s6 iam pridem f^riatam gestitem, 

Quae mfsera gestitf fratrem facere ex h6stibus. 

Sed ubi Artotrogus hic est? AR. Stat propter uirum 

Fortem &tque fortunatum et forma r6gia. 

Tam b^llatorem M&rs se baud ausit dfcere 

Neque a^uiperare su&s uirtutes &d tuas. Mil. 1-12. 

Wit finds numerous illustrations: — 

Profiindum uendis ttL quidem, baud fundiim mihi. Capt. 182. 
OL. Vin lingulacas? LY. Quid opust, quando ux6r domist? 
Ea llngulacast n6bis: nam numqu&m tacet. Gas. 497-498. 
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. . . CV. Obsecro hercle, f&cite uenttim ut gatideam. 

PA. Mftxume. CV. Quid fftcitis, quaeso? PA. Ventiim. CV. 
Nolo equid6m mihi 

Fieri uentultoi. PH. Quid igitur? CV. Esse, ut uenttim gati- 
deam. Cure. 314-316. 

y enibunt seruf , supellex, f tindi | aedes : 6miiia 

Venibunt quiqui licebunt, pra^senti pectLnia. 

Venibit — ux6r quoque etiam, sfquis emptor u§nerit. Men. 
1158-1160. 

l^epol ne ille obl6ngis malls mlhi dedit magntim malum. Merc. 

643. 
... si hodie htinc dolum dol&mus. 
Quid tibi ego mittam mtineris? . . . Mil. 938-939. 

quae dixi ut nuntidres, 

Satin 6a tenes? SO. Magis calleo quam aprtignum calliim 

callet. Pers. 304-305. 
Ballionem exballistabo 16pide: . . . Pseud. 585a. 
Illic fn columbiim, cr6do, leno u6rtitur: 
Nam in columbari c611um baud multo p6st erit. Rud. 887-888. 



FOEMS. 

In regard to the degree of similarity of sound and form in the 
words employed in presenting the figure there is the greatest diflference. 
In some cases the words are identical, in others the resemblance is so 
slight that one scarcely knows whether the figure should be regarded 
as adnominatio or mere assonance or alliteration. See Otto Kaebel, 
De Usu Adnominationis apvd Romanorum Foetas Comicos, p. 10. 

The following lists of examples will illustrate the author's usage. 

Forms exactly alike are seen in the following: — 

Non h6rcle opinor: uerum uenim n6scio. Bacch. 323. 
Pol s&tis, scio, impetr&runt, quando hie hie adest. Poen. 1135. 
Saliitem inpertit 6t salutem ex te 6xpetit. Pseud. 43. 
Certtimst mihi ante tenebras tenebras p6rsequi. Pseud. 90. 

Apage te, Harpax: hatl places. 

Htic quidem hercle baud Ibis intro, nfquid * harpax* feceris. 

Pseud. 653-654. 
SM uide sis ne in qua^stione sis quando accers&m mihi. Pseud. 

663. 
LA. Quin tu hfnc eis a me in m&xumam maldm crucem? 
CH. £as: easque r^s agebam c6mmodum. Rud. 518-519. 
Ntimquam hoc uno die 6fficiatur dpus, quin opus semper siet 

True. 907. 
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Kern p^rdidi apud uos: u6s meum negdtium abstulfstis. True. 
139. See also Amph. 1035; Bacch. 424; Epid. 113, 610; 
Most. 604-605. 

The correspondence frequently pertains only to parts of words 
and produces many examples of nap^xV(Jt^' — 

se sera. Aul. 590. See also Capt. 470; Trin. 79. • 

ne nequiquam. Most. 252; Rud. 443. 

pro proprio.. Trin. 1051. 

numqui nummL Bacch. 668. See also Trin. 962. 

et etiam. Cist. 522. 

ut utrobique. Mil. 466. 

in incertas. Rud. 187. 

se senem. Aul. 710. See also Cist. 181; Mil. 162. 

te tenere. Rud. 246. 

re rediisse. Stich. 411. 

ne nega. Stich. 715. 

si sine. Trin. 693. 

bis bibisse. Bacch. 759. 

fur trifurcifer. Aul. 326. 

it petitum. Aul. 247. 

it dormitum. Aul. 302. 

illam . . . ancillam. Merc. 975. See also Poen. 355. 

segregant . . . se. Capt. 517. 

intrassis intra. Men. 416. 

nuptam tam. Merc. 785. 

esse se. Pers. 136. 

pauperes res. Rud. 282. 

erili filio. Epid. 164. 

numquam quicquam. Amph. 910; Rud. 581. See also Capt. 

136, 76; Amph. 1036. 
numquam quicquam quoiquam. Pseud. 134. See also Most. 

926, 608. 
corculum melculum uerculum. Cas. 837. 
odium . . . propudium. Cure. 190. 
cenaui . . . nauL Amph. 732. See also Amph. 823. 
uestitu tuo. Capt. 322. See also Stich. 338, 739. 
ibit ito. Pseud. 863. 
praeda dare. Pseud. 1164. 
uellicent uocent . . . occentent. Merc. 408. 

Where the forms differ the variation is sometimes no greater than 
that which is produced by the substitution of one vowel for another: — 

patitur . . . potitur. Asin. 324. 
arcem . . . arcam. Bacch. 943. 
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igitur . . . agitur. Mil. 765. 
dicta docta. Asin. 525. 
sim . . . sum. Mil. 1086. 
mora merast. Capt. 396. 
amens amansque. Merc. 82. 

Other changes in the vowel sounds are found: — 

amoris . . . umorisque. Mil. 640. 

demum domum. Men. 635. 

mali . . . male. Bacch. 118. 

puer puero. Bacch. 460. 

amores mores. Pseud. 64. 

des aedes. Asin. 242. 

debent dabunt. Bacch. 1142. 

pote patL Trin. 352. 

fuit . . . fiet. Merc. 446. See also Pers. 479. 

The variation of vowel sounds in opposed syllables is so great that 
one may be justified in concluding that Plautus assumes the right to 
substitute any vowel or diphthong for any other regardless of length 
and nature. 

Changes of vowel lengths are accompanied by changes of conso- 
nants: — 

ugrum . . . uerbiim. Merc. 771. 

medicus . . . mendicus. Rud. 1305-1306. 

sis sit. Pseud. 190. 

ptirus putus. Pseud. 989, 1200. 

mane sang. Men. 1157. 

Various changes are made in the consonants of words used in this 

figure: — 

at . . . bat. Epid. 95. See also Pseud. 235. 

error terror. Merc. 25. 

ibi tibL Pers. 288; Poen. 298; Pseud. 215. 

sator sartorque. Capt. 661.* 

tres . . . res. Merc. 118. 

nomen . . . omen. Pers. 625. 

sis sL Rud. 1073. 

uema uerba. Amph. 1033. 

fictum . . . picttmi. Asin. 174. 

arare . . . amare. Merc. 356. 

pingi fingL Poen. 221. 

totus . . . potus. Stich. 749. 

scabrae . . . glabrae. Trin. 541. 

Changes are made by syllables: — 

eamus . . . prandeamus. Men. 387. 
cor corpusque. Mil. 617. 
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mains masculus. Cist. 705. 

abdidi abscondidL Merc. 360. 

potestas . . . potest. Cas. 282; Stich. 69. 

corpus cor. Cist. 551. 

lateres . . . ueteres. True. 305. 

ueteres lateres. True. 306. 

collo . . . collocauit. Epid. 360. 

Variations in form result from the use of prefixes and suffixes: — 

fur . . . trifur. Aul. 633. 

scio . . . nescio. Bacch. 324. 

concedite . . . abscedite . . . decedite. Amph. 984. 

incolae accolae. Aul. 406. 

operta . . . aperta. Cap. 524. 

salsipotenti . . . multipotentL Trin. 820. 

falsi falsimoniis. Bacch. 541. 

ludi ludificabiles. Cas. 761. 

multiloqua . . . multibiba. Cist. 149. 

In very many cases the difference in form results from inflection: — 

causa . . . causa. Epid. 41. 

hospitem . . . hospiti Mil. 135-136. 

aerumnis . . . aerumnas. Pers. 2. 

conserui conseruaeque. Mil. 1340. 

utamur . . . utimur. Aul. 482. 

metuant . . . metuont. Aul. 483. 

simus . . . sumus. Aul. 484. 

doleat dolet Cist. 67. 

parentur . . . paratis. Men. 955. 

sim . . . sum. Mil. 1086. 

caueas caue. Pseud. 517. 

ueniet . . . uenit. Cist. 75. 

habuisse . . . habere. Kud. 1321. 

peristi peril. Cas. 633. 

fierent fieret. Aul. 605. 

essent esset. Mil. 735. 

spectare . . . spectari. Poen. 337. 

nuptiun . . . nubit nupsitque . . . nubet. Cist. 42-44. 

dixisse dicitur . . . dico. Frag. Fab. Cert. 72-73. 

pessumarum pessuma. Cas. 793. 

mea . . . meus . . . meum. Poen. 365-366. 

pulcra . . . pulcrior. Most. 289. 

caros . . . caram . . . cara . . . cariora. Aul. 374-- 

376. 
hanc . . . haec . . . huic. Asin. 631. 
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tu te. Aul. 549; Capt. 460. 
tu . . . te . . . tute. Gas. 599. 

ferreis ferreas . . . ferrea ferream . . . ferro. Pers. 
570-572. 

No other form of adnominatio is so common as that which is pro- 
duced by the use of different words more or less closely related by 
etymology: — 

omen ominator. Amph. 722. 

portitorem . . . portorio. Asin. 159. 

Bacchis Bacchas . . . bacchanal. Bacch. 53. 

mode . . . modestia. Bacch. 613. 

patriaift . . . patrem. Capt. 384, 686; Men. 1090. 

labia . . . labella. Pseud. 1259. 

captas capere. Amph. 821. 

crepitant . . . crepant. Men. 926. 

hac . . . hinc hue. Cist. 702. 

hie hac. True. 613. 

qui quia. Amph. 667, 1034; Aul. 355; Cure. 40; Epid. 33; Merc. 

511; Most. 740; Pers. 228; Rud. 151, 522. See also Epid. 

208; Merc. 405; Most. 58-59; Poen. 338-339; Stich. 91-92. 
nomen nominet. Asin. 780. 
f acinus facere. Bacch. 682; Cist. 231; Cure. 24; Poen. 308. See 

also Bacch. 641; Men. 447; Mil. 309; Most. 459; Pseud. 512; 

True. 218; Aul. 587; Mil. 498; Bacch. 925; Mil. 621; Most. 

777. 
officium facere. Amph. 675; Pseud. 1104; True. 436. See also 

Stich. 6; Trin. 174; Amph. 721; Asin. 380; Cure. 280-281; 

Pseud. 913; Asin. 173; Aul. 404; Capt. 297; Merc. 522; 

Pers. 618; Epid. 337; Pseud. 375. 
specimen specitur. Bacch. 399; Cas. 516. 
certamen cemitur. Bacch. 399; Cas. 516. 
porto . . . portu. Capt. 869. 
luce lucebit. Cure. 182. 
uerbero . . . uerberare. Cure. 196-197. 
Salutem . . . salutem. Pseud. 709. 
multa multat. Rud. Prol. 20. 
solus solitudine. Asin. 163. 
negotiosi . . . negotiis. Merc. 191. 
foris . . . foras. Pers. 404. See also Poen. 741-742. 
salus . . . salubriter. Cas. 801. 
mira miror. Amph. 772. 
uerberas uerberabilissume. Aul. 632-633. 
nescibo . . . nescium. Capt. 265. 
memoriter meminisse. Capt. 250. 
itenun iterem. Poen. 921. 
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age . . . agis. Epid. 196. 

iinice uniim. Asin. 208. 

belle belliatttla. Cas. 864. 

ergo erga. Rud. 1389. 

mala's male . . . malo. Asin. 129-130. 

Plautus is very fond of bringing together words which have little 
or no similarity in form but nevertheless suggest an etymological 
relation: — 

qui quaerit. Asin. 217-218. See also Epid. 448; Hud. 225; 

Asin. 429, 288; Epid. 455; Pseud. 866; Most. 35; Aul. 92; 

Mil. 785; Most. 1095; Rud. 989. 
capti ceperunt. Capt. 653. * 

recessim cedam. Cas. 443. 
insidias . . . praesidium. Men. 136. 
supremus summus. Most. 348. 
te . . . tis. Trin. 343. 
haec huius. True. Proi. 13. 

He is well pleased with the effect when the suggestion of etymo- 
logical relation is false: — 

ausus haud. Aul. 755. See also Mil. 11. 

mox noctu. Cist. 44. 

nix uiuo. Merc. 958. See also Most. 432; Rud. 591. 

esse eris. Most. 859. 

uiz uitam. Rud. 283. 

tene tibL True. 537. 

Our author does not restrict himself to the use of Latin but also 
borrows words from the Greek to enable him to present a figure: — 

uinum . . . oenopolio. Asin. 200. 

thensaurum aurL Aul. Prol. 7. 

Megadoro dari Aul. 604. 

Lyde ludo. Bacch. 129. 

chryso Chrysalo. Bacch. 240. 

Bacchides . . . bacchae. Bacch. 371. 

paedagogo pedem. Bacch. 423. 

cruciatum Chrysalum. Bacch. 687. 

demarchus . . . comarchus. Cure. 286. 

more moro. Men. 571. 

longos logos. Men. 779. 

Eutyche eu. Merc. 601. 

Gelasimo . . . Catagelasimum. Stich. 631. 

moros . . . morosos. Trin. 669. 

ttZv' . . . propino. Stich. 707-708. 

irdTiiv , . . palmam. Trin. 705-706. 
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Plautus does not hesitate to invent words when they will serve 
his purpose: — 

molossici odiosicique *. . . incommodesticL Capt. 8&-87. 

heia beia. Pers. 212. 

at bat. Pseud. 235. 

Charmides . . . charmidatus. Trin. 975-977. 

ipsusne's ipsissumus. Trin. 988. 

Our figure is frequently produced by the use of words containing 
the same letters arranged in different orders: — 

pariter . . . partiam. Asin. 271. 

omini omnis. Epid. 397. 

aduentu tuo. Stich. 739. 

cura cruciabar. Merc. 247. 

instituam astutiam. Mil. 237. 

culina clueo. True. 615. 

sodali solidam. Bacch. 187. 

unum nummum. Capt. 331. 

inmersi miser. Men. 448. 

is sL Amph. 850. 

ut tute. Poen. 710. See also Rud: 1099. 

adroget te. Rud. 1332. 

ut tu. Aul. 762; Bacch. 35; Capt. 933; Mil. 401, 842, 1192; 

Most. 1145; Poen. 1038, 1072; Pseud. 464, 473; Stich. 697; 

Trin. 1132; True. 309, 711. 
et te. Men. 216. 
minis animisque. Asin. 405. 
ut tuo. Rud. 276. See also Stich. 42. 

The close blending of the words of a sentence in ordinary conver- 
sation is sho\vn by those examples in which the different parts pro- 
ducing the figure derive their similarity from this practice: — 

. . . Cenauin ego heri in naui in portu P6rsico ? Amph. 823. 

. . . Quantum sat est et plus satis: sup6rfit: Epid. 346. 

. . . Tibi 6quidem a portu adpdrto hoc. . . . Merc. 161. 

See also Stich. 295, 338. 
SM quin intro dUcis me ad earn, ut uideam? . . . Merc. 915. 

PY. Ofei, satis sum u6rberatus: dbsecro. CA. Quam m6x seco? 

Mil. 1406. 
PHILO. Vftlet illequidem atque 6go disperii. CAL. Bis peristi? 

qui potest? Most. 375. 

Immo i modo. Pers. 613. 

N&m iam de hoc obs6nio de mina una deminui modo: True. 561. 

The examples which have been given under the various heads are 
simple illustrations of the most important principles governing the 
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meaning and form of words used in this figure, but it must not be 
thought that they cover all the cases that appear in our author. A 
very large proportion of his examples of adnominatio represent such 
a combination of different principles as precludes the possibility of a 
simple classification for them. 

The following are typical illustrations: — 

Extemplo facio facetum me fitque magnificiim uirum. Asin. 351. 
. . . perire m6 malls malim modis. Bacch. 490. See also 

Bacch. 875. 
... Vos uostriim curate officium, ego efficiim meum. 

Bacch. 760. 
Mfileque dictis, quae quidem quiul cdmminisci. . . . Bacch. 

982. 
Vbi prfmumst licitum |, Dlco 
Properfiui abire d€ foro. Men. 599. 

Quo mfigis, quod facerem, ciira cruciabir miser. Merc. 247. 
Homo quidamst qui scit quod quaeris ubi sit. MI. Quem ego 

hie audlui? Mil. 1012. 
Nftm tu quemuis p6tis es facere ut ftfiuat fac§tiis. Mil. 1322. 
Nftm heri in portum n6ctu nauis u§nit: ueniri hfinc uolo. Pera. 

577. 
Hfinc equidem Vener§m uenerabor, me Hi amet posthac pr6pitia. 

Poen. 278. See also Rud. 305. 
Quia non iam dudum Ante lucem ad a6dem Veneris ulnimus. 

Poen. 318. See also Rud. 308; Frag. Fab. Incert. 32. 
HtLc opesque spesque nostrum c6gnoscendum c6ndidi. Rud. 

1145. 
. . . nam nos eius animum 
De ndstris factis ndscimus, . . . Stich. 2b-3. 
F&sciis opus ^st, puluinis, cfinis, incunibulis. True. 905. 

The citations already made are sufiicient to show the wide range 
covered by this figure. Its field is bounded on one side by those ex- 
pressions in which there is a repetition of words identical in both form 
and meaning; and on the other side by such as are alike only in having 
the same initial letter. Excluded as these are from the limits of our 
figure, their close relation to it is nevertheless shown by the fact that 
adnominatio is frequently found closely connected with mere allitera- 
tion: — 

Qui data fid§ firmata fidentem fef611erint. Frag. Fab. Cert. 54. 

THE RELATION OF ADNOMINATIO TO TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

Our figure is by its nature especially liable to suffer from haplog- 
raphy. Therefore it is not surprising that many good emendations 
have resulted in the restoration of examples of adnominatio to the text. 
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In not a few cases the principles of the figure may be applied as a test 
of the value of conjectures. 

In Asin. 922, Fleckeisen inserted hominum thereby restoring one of 
Plautus' most common combinations: — 

. . . Immo es, n6 nega, omnium <^h6minum^ pol nequlssumus. 
See Epid. 501-502; Men. 817; Most. 340; Trin. 1115; Men. 
1053. 

For the same reason omnes homines is recognized in Pseud. 294. 
See Cist. 205, 774; True. 932. 

In the lists of examples already given will be found abundant sup- 
port for such conjectures as the following: — 

Ilistumst, <;ut)> tu6s tibi seruos tuo firbitratu s6ruiat. Bacch. 

994. 
Vt scelestus, H4gio, nunc iste <te> lud6s facit. Capt. 579. 
. . . Propera ire intro hfic ad <^ad^finem tuom: Cist. 779. 
Melius t, sanus <(si^ sis. . . . Merc. 497. 
Quom m6 uidebunt grfitiam refer <re rem fe>rentL Most. 232. 
N6n uinum /iiiris)> moderari, s6d ui<(ri> uino [n] solent. True. 

831. 

THE POSITION OF THE WORDS PRESENTING THE FIGURE. 

It is interesting to note that in exactly 50 per cent, of all the ex- 
amples of our author the words producing adnominatio stand together. 
10 per cent, are separated by single particles; the remaining 40 per 
cent., by other words of greater or less number. These are the figures 
for all the examples. The percentages for the different classes vary, as 
we should expect, the forms having the least resemblance being inclined 
to stand nearer together. 

Of the words which are alike excepting for variation by inflection, 
36 per cent, stand together; 12 per cent, are separated by single par- 
ticles; 52 per cent., by other words. For such words as are more re- 
motely related by etymology the percentages are 46; 10; 44. For words 
that have no etymological connection, 69; 7; 24. 

Among the special positions most favored are the following: 
One word at the beginning and the other at the end of a verse: — 

Pfilcra mulier ntlda erit quam ptirpurata pulcrior. Most. 289. 
The end of one verse and the beginning of the next: — 

Fateor me omnium 

Homnium 4sse Athenis Atticis minuml preti. Epid. 501-502. 
The ends of different verses: — 
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bM si repperero, 6 Fides, 

MtLlsi congiAlem plenam f Aciam tibi fid^liam. Aul. 621-d22. 
Qui ndnc in Ephesost j^phesiis carfssumus. 
NI. Ne ille h(^rcle mihi nit mdlto tanto cirior. Bacch. 309-310. 
NI. Quid dubitamus ptLltare atque hue ^uocare amb6s foias? 
PH. Hadd moror, NI. Heus Bficchis, iube sis fictutum aperirf 
fores. Bacch. 1117-1118. 

The beginnings of different verses: — 

£zaiispicaui ex t!Lincli»: nunc int^Ilego 
Redaiispicandum esse fn catenas d(^nuo. Capt. 766-767. 
Minus qulndecim di6s sunt, quom pro hisce a^ibus 
Min&s quadraginta Accepisti a CAllicle: Trin. 402-403. 

The end of one verse and the beginning and end of another: — 

Vtcotldie 

Pddie caueAt, ne faciat qu6d pigeat postridie. Stich. 121-122. 

The corresponding positions in different verses: — 

OL. Vin lingulacas? LY. Qufd opust, quando ux6r domist? 
£a lingulacast n6bis: nam numquflm tacet. Cas. 497-498. 

Sometimes the two words are a long distance apart: — 

In m§lle sunt lingual sitae uostrae Atque orati6nes, 

Facta Atque corda in f§lle sunt sita Atque acerbo ac6to. True. 

178-179. 
. . . ualentis uirgatores . . . lentis uirgis. Asin. 565- 

575. 

Often two or more figures are used close together: — 

Strepit^y crepitus, sonitiis, tonitrus: . . . Amph. 1062. 

Nddus uinctus c(^ntum pondo's, qiiando pendes p6r pedes. Asin. 

301. 
. . . Rem r§pperi omnem ex tud magistro: n§ nega. Bacch. 

566. 
Qu6d bonis benefit beneficium grAtia ea grauidAst bonis. Capt. 

358. 
Dlco unum ridiculum dictum d6 dictis meli6ribus. Capt. 482. 
GE. Ergo 6ratoreB p6puli summat§s uiri 
Summi Accubabunt, 6go infimatis infimus. 
EP. Haud a^uomst te inter dratores Accipi. 
GE. Equidem h6rcle orator stlm, sed procedit parum. Stich. 

492-495. 

At times the different figures are arranged in interlocked order: — 

. . . festo di6 siquid prod§geris, 

Profesto egere llceat, nisi perp6rceris. Aul. 380-381. 
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More than one figure of the same kind are used in close succes- 
sion: — 

Qua^ro quoi ter trfna triplicia trfbus modis tria gatldia 

Artibus tribus t§r demeritas d6m laetitas d6 tribus 

Fratide partas, . . . Pseud. 704-706b. See also Epid. 331- 

334; Pers. 57. 
Sed spfttium hoc occidit: breuest currlculo: quam me pa6nitet. 
Quid hoc? occlusam i&nUam uideo: . . . Stich. 307-^08. See 

also Rud. 472-482; Trin. 302-304. 

THE POSITION OF THE ICTUS. 

In 40 per cent, of the total number of examples the corresponding 
syllables both bear the metrical ictus. In 20 per cent, neither one has 
it. Thus it will be seen that they agree in 60 per cent, of the cases, 
while in 40 per cent., one syllable bears the ictus but the other does not. 

Here again the percentages vary for the different classes. Where 
words differ only by inflection, 63 per cent, agree in regard to ictus; 
both syllables having it in 44 per cent, of the examples, neither one 
having it in 19 per cent. In 37 per cent, they differ. Where the words 
are otherwise related by etymology 61 per cent, agree; both having it 
in 40 per cent, of the examples, neither one having it in 21 per cent. 
39 per cent, differ. Where the words have no etymological relation, 64 
per cent, agree; both having it in 34 per cent, of the examples, neither 
one having it in 20 per cent. 46 per cent differ. 

In this connection one should notice that Plautus used 1,259 mono- 
syllables and elided dissyllables in adnominatio and in 50 per cent, of 
all his examples the two words stand immediately adjacent. These 
facts taken together have a decided bearing on the question of the 
position of the ictus, for when one of two words is a monosyllable, 
' their juxtaposition often prevents them from bearing the same ictus. 

The following examples will show our author's usage in regard to 
the relation of ictus and responsive syllables in adnominatio. 
Both corresponding syllables bear the ictus: — 

Concedite atque abscedite omnes, d6 uia decedite: Amph. 984. 
Atque hlc equos non in arcem, uerum in arcam facie t fmpetum. 

Bacch. 943. 
satdr sartorque sc6lerum et messor m&xume. Capt. 661. 
Dfite uiam mihi, noti ignoti, . . . Cure. 280. 
. . . fer pedem, confer gradum. Men. 554. 

Even two ictus are found on each word: — 

Sibi amAtor talos qudm iacit scortum inuocat. 

Estne Inuocatum sc6rtum an non? . . . Capt. 73-74. 

Si cdnquiniscet Istic, conquiniscito. Pseud. 864. 
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Nam ego h&s tabellas dbsignatas, cdnsignatas qu&s fero. Bacch. 
935. 

Neither of the corresponding syllables bears an ictus: — 

. . . incolae, accolae, ftduenae omnes, 

Ddte uiam qua fflgere liceat, . . . Aul. 406-407. 

. . . Egone ilium n6n fleam? egon non defleam 

Talem fidulescentem ? . . . Capt. 139-140. 

Vbi intro hftnc nouam nuptam dedtud, rectft uia in conclaue 

HbduxL Cas. 881. 

One of the syllables has an ictus but the other has not: — 

Vbi uoles pater €sse, ibi esto: ubi noles, ne fuerls pater. Epid. 

595. 
. . . Ne mihi damnum in Epidamno duis. Men. 267. 
Inu6luolum, quae in p&mpini folio intorta inplicfit se: 
Itidem ha4c exordittir sibi intdrtam orati6nem. Cist. 729-730. 
BR. Immo 6mnes sani stint profecto. AM. At me tixor in- 

saniim facit 
Suis fo6dis factis. . . . Amph. 1084-1085. See also Asin. 

247. 
lustus, iniustus: malignus, l&rgus: . . . Bacch. 401. 
. . . Quadrigas si nunc inscend&s louis 

Atque hinc fugias, Ita uix poteris effugere infortunium. Amph. 

450-451. 
Val^tudo decrescit, adcrescit labor. Cure. 219. 

The meaning and force of the words sometimes make it perfectly 
plain why in given cases both or one or neither of the corresponding 
syllables should have the ictus. There is no cause for there being any 
difference in such examples as these: — 

arcem . . . arcam. Bacch. 943. 

sat6r sartdrque. Capt. 661. 

Inuocat . . . inuocatum. Capt. 73-74. 

conquiniscet . . . conquiniscito. Pseud. 864. 

Even in: — 

concedite . . . abscedite . . . decedite. Amph. 984, 

where the emphatic idea is that of movement not direction, it is fitting 
that the ictus should appear uniformly on the same syllable. In many 
cases there is every reason why the words should be as nearly alike 
as possible in all respects. The large number of 1,295 examples in this 
class is no occasion for surprise. 

On the other hand the decided contrast intended between: — 

uoles . . . noles. Epid. 595, 

is better brought out by a difference in ictus. 
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In each of the following examples the ictus instead of standing 
on the responsive syllable of the compound word is placed on the em- 
phatic prefix in order to present its force the better: — 

sani . . . Insantim. Amph. 1084. 

ifistus iniustfis. Bacch. 401. 

fugias . . . effugere. Amph. 451. See also Most. 1112. 

The application of the same principle in: — 

fncolae accolae. Aul. 406, 

deprives both of the corresponding syllables of ictus, that the two con- 
trasted syllables may be emphasized. Thus, in: — 

obsignatas consignatas. Bacch. 935, 

the prefixes are made prominent. 
In:— 

fleam . . . defleam. Capt. 139, 

the first word is unemphatic and the stress of the latter word is thrown 
on the intensive prefix. 

But while the meaning and force of the words themselves explain 
the position of the ictus in many cases, it does not account for all. 
We would certainly expect it to stand on the responsive syllable of the 
first word and the prefix of the second in: — 

noti IgndtL Cure. 280, 

but Plautus prefers to use the words in an order which renders such a 
position of the ictus impossible. 

One would think that it would be on the same responsive syl- 
lables of: — 

intorta . . . intortam. Cist. 729-730. 
damnum . . . Epidamnd. Men. 267. 

However, our expectations are more nearly realized in: — 

Epidamno . . . damno. Men. 263-264, 

where the two words are alike in that neither of the responsive syllables 
has the ictus. 

Variations are not infrequently found close together: — 

Nam nouom maritum | 6t nouam nuptdm uolo 

Rus pr6sequi — noui h6minum mores mftleficos. Cas. 782-783. 

N^que aqua aquae neque lactest lactis, cr^e mihi, usquam 

sfmilius. Men. 1089. 
Vellicent, uocent, molesti sfnt, occentent 6stium: Merc. 408. 
SA. Hetis tu, etiam pro u^stimentis hflc decem acced§nt minae. 
DO. Abscedent enim, n6n accedent. . . . Pers. 669-670. 
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Tula seruiui seruitutem imperils praeceptls, pater. 

Pro fngenio ego me Ifbenim esse rfttus sum, pro impend tuo 

M^um animum tibi 8§ruitutem 8§niire aequom consul. Trin. 

302-304. 
Si animus hominem p6pulit, actumst, inimo seruit, non sibi: 
Si !pse animum pepuHt, dum uiuit, ufctor uictortim cluet. 
Tti si animum uicfsti potius quam inimus te, est quod gatLdeas. 

Trin. 30»-310. 

From such examples as these one can easily see that it is not 
always the sense which determines the position of the ictus, but that 
the necessary or chosen arrangement of the words often exerts a con- 
trolling influence. 



GENERAL GRAMMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

The examples of our figure throw much light on general gram- 
matical questions and on the pronunciation of individual sounds and 
words. 

HIATUS. 

The uncertainty as to the genuineness of the existing examples of 
hiatus in Plautus renders it impossible for one to say how often and 
in just what instances questions of adnominatio and hiatus are con- 
nected. 

Da meus ocellus, mea rosa, mi | &nime, mea uoltiptas. Asin. 664, 

remains in the accepted text. 

See also: — 

Ne isttic nequiquam dixeris tarn indignum dictum | In me. 
Asin. 698, 

in which verse Bo the suggested the order: ... in me tam indignum 
dictum. 

Inimico possum : amico | insipi^ntiast. Poen. 1090, 

was changed by Py lades to read: . . . amico est insipientia. 

Such transpositions of the readings of the manuscripts will relieve 
many verses of hiatus in a satisfactory manner, but it still remains a 
question whether the very nature of the figure employed may not be 
sufl&cient warrant for allowing a combination usually regarded as un- 
desirable. 

The authority of the best manuscripts points to hiatus in: — 

Hic doli, hie fallftciae omnes, hfc sunt sycophdntiae, 

Hfc argentum |, hIc arnica amdnti erili fllio. Pseud. 672-673. 
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If the reading is to remain without the insertion of est after argen- 
turn, the hiatus seems to be regarded as justified by the emphatic 
repetition. See also: — 

Lumbf sedendo \, 6culi spectand6 dolent. Men. 882, 

where, if the hiatus is genuine, it is justified by the contrast between 
sedendo and spectando. But the effect in these cases is by no means 
so marked as that produced by examples of adnominatio which for 
this reason would seem to have a better right to allow hiatus. 

AVOIDANCE OP HIATUS. 

That hiatus was regarded as undesirable in Latin we know not 
only from the practice of the writers but also from the direct state- 
ments of the authorities : " Quod quidem Latina lingua sic observat, 
nemo ut tam rusticus sit qui vocales nolit coniungere." Cic. Or, 150. 
See also Cic. Or. 152; Quint. Inst. IX, 4, 33; Plot. (Keil. VI, p. 448). 

Plautus avoids this objectionable result by making free use of 
elision, whether it be of a final vowel or a final m with its preceding 
voweL This fact is shown by an examination of the examples of 
adnominatio. 

Sometimes complete elision in one word would leave the remaining 
part almost, if not exactly, the same in form as the oth'er word to which 
it responds: — 

qui qui(a). Amph. 667, 1034; Epid. 33; Merc. 511, 612; Pers. 
228; Rud. 522. See also Epid. 208; Merc. 405; Poen. 338- 
339; Stich. 91-92; Epid. 299. 

par par(i). Pseud. 692. 

tu tu(a). Trin. 55. 

tu tu(am). Amph. 529. See also Pers. 614. 

pauper(em) . . . pauper. Aul. 174. 

ingeni(um) ingeni. Stich. 126. 

ingeni(o) ingeni(um). Trin. 1049. 

optum(o) optum(e) optum(am). Amph. 278. 

amic(um) amic(o). Cure. 332. 

ill(e) ill(am). Merc. 449; Trin. 605. 

diu . . . di(e) uno. Pers. 264. 

Sometimes elision will leave the remaining part exactly the same 
as a part of the responsive word: — 

insan(a) insaniorem. . Amph. 704. 

iU(a) illud. Bacch. 503. See also Stich. 556. 

mod(o) . . . modestia. Bacch. 613. 

aqu(a) aquae. Men. 1089. 

usur(a) usurpari. Pseud. 135. 
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summates . . . simim(i). Stich. 492-493. 

iU(imi) iUic. Capt. 314. See also Epid. 217; True. 339. 

optimi(um) . . . optmnus. Trin. 486. 

It is noteworthy that in this class of examples the shorter form almost 
invariably precedes the ^longer. 

We are not surprised to find that all of the examples which have 
been given seem to point to such an elision as will be nearly if not 
quite complete. But there are, on the contrary, many more examples 
of adnominatio which support the theory that there still remained after 
elision enough of the sound of the elided letters to preserve something 
of the effect which naturally belonged to them. 

The explanation given by Plotius does seem to point to a final 
vowel and final m with its preceding vowel being treated alike, each 
disappearing entirely before an initial vowel: — 

" Synalifa est, quando finita pars orationis in vocalem vel in m 
litteram vel in s altera parte orationis incipiente a vocali eliditur, ut 
mene efferre pedem et mene incept o. Sic in vocali. In m littera m 
non sola perit in metro, sed etiam vocalis quae eam antecedit, ut 
monstrum horrendum ingena" (Keil. VI, p. 448) . See Vel. Long. (Kail. 
VII, p. 80) . 

Quintilian says: "Atqui eadem ilia littera, quotiens ultima est et 
vocalem verbi sequentis ita contingit, ut in eam transire possit, etiamsi 
scribitur, tamen parum exprimitur, ut multum ille et qiiantum erat, 
adeo ut paene cuiusdem novae litterae sonum reddat. Neque enim 
eximitur, sed obscuratur et tantum in hoc aliqua inter duas vocales 
velut nota est, ne ipsae coeant." Inst. IX, 4, 40. See also Inst, IX, 
4, 39; Paul. Fest., 72, 6. dice. 

It was believed that " turrim in praecipiti stantem," had an effect 
different from that which would result from the use of turrem in the 
same connection. Gell. N.A, XIII, 21, 6. Pompeius (Keil. V, p. 287) 
and Consentius (Keil. V, p. 394) seem to have understood that at least 
something of the natural sound of m and its preceding vowel was re- 
tained before an initial vowel. 

The great majority of the examples of adnominatio in Plautus 
which are affected by elision support the theory of the partial reten- 
tion of the sounds of the elided letters. In numerous cases we find 
two words which he has used with greater or less frequency elsewhere 
for the manifest purpose of producing the figure, used again but in 
such arrangement that one or both of them must suffer elision. In 
these latter instances the sense of the passages points as positively as 
in the former to adnominatio being definitely intended, yet if the 
elision is understood to be complete, we must believe that our author 
has failed in his purpose and has disappointed our expectations, for 
complete elision would destroy an important part, if not all, of the 
similarity on which the figure could rest: — 
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uolo . . . nol(o). Amph. 751. See also Pers. 98. 

meas in(e). Aul. 98. See also Aul. 744; Bacch. 81; Capt. 181. 

tu t(e). Cas. 113; Epid. 717; True. 413. 

s(e) . . . seuocat. Merc. 379. 

ibi tib(i). Pseud. 215. See also Trin. 469. 

a poTt(u) adporto. Stich. 295. 

scabrae . . . glabT(ae). Trin. 541. 

umqu(am) usquam. Amph. 1036. See also Asin. 710; Stich. 77. 

fict(um) . . . pictum. Asin. 174. 

nam i(am). Bacch. 222; Pers. 104, 325, 737; Stich. 408. 

patri(am) . . . pattern. Capt. 686; Men. 1090. 

geminam german(am). Mil. 238. 

familiarem r(em). Stich. 525. 

quicqu(am) umqu(am). Kud. 219. 

In addition to the examples given above, which have direct parallels 
in cases where there is no elision, many others are found which bear 
with like force on our question: — 

uen(i) . . . inuenies. Amph. 286. 

lup(i) . . . lupina. Cas. 971. 

in for(o) infumo. Cure. 475. 

ill(ae) armillae. Men. 536. 

cur (a) . . . curarL Men. 895. 

imm(o) i modo. Pers. 613. 

salsipotent(i) . . . multipotenti. Trin. 820. 

£pidamn(o) . . . damn(o). Men. 263-264. 

hospit(em) . . . hostem. Bacch. 253. 

fle(am) . . . defleam. Capt. 139. 

bell (am) . . . tenellam. Cas. 108. 

corculum melculum yercul(um). Cas. 837. 

ad e(am) . . . videam. Merc. 915. 

angiport(um) . . . hortum. Most. 1045. 

escar(um) . . . poscarum. True. 610. 

sen (em) . . . cen(am). Capt. 496. 

terg(um) . . . tergin(um). Pseud. 154. 

The large number of examples in which letters are elided before 
the same ones used as initials would seem to show an unwillingness to 
suffer from the loss resulting from complete elision: — 

cenauin . . . nau(i) in. Amph. 823. 

faci(o) officium. Asin. 173. 

t(u) ut. Asin. 660; Bacch. 202; Epid. 236, 722; Men. 160, 683, 

920; Most. 527; Pers. 237. See also Trin. 1065. 
me t(e). Bacch. 58; Capt. 249. See also Capt. 249, 332; Epid. 

301; Men. 216; Merc. 702; Pseud. 92. 
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er(i) imperinm. Men. 980. 

8(i) ipsL Mil. 803. See also Trin. 474. 

meu8 m(e). Pers. 259. 

Sometimes prosodic hiatus, preserving emphatic words from elision, 
at the same time produces examples of our figure: — 

t6 abi . . . tuam. Rud. 1027. 

ttt t€ agis. Trin. 1078. 

qui amabo . . . qui (a). Stich. 91-92. 

In:— 

qu6m illuc quo. Merc. 649, 

the words though important have no special emphasis. 

Prodelision is recognized by Codex Decurtatus, Palatinus C, in: — 

numquam qnicquamst. Trin. 801. 

By this means the effect of one of our author's much used combina- 
tions is preserved. 

The same excellent manuscript with others gives: — 

inopiast cupias. Trin. 671. 

The reading copiast of the editio princeps in the same verse is reason- 
able and still further increases the effect of the passage. 

There are several places in which Plautus manifestly intended that 
examples of adnominatio should be recognized and where at the same 
time hiatus is to be avoided. Inasmuch as the figures in these cases 
would be injured by elision and greatly improved by prodelision, one is 
compelled to believe that our author intended that the words should be 
treated according to the latter principle: — 

pondo's quando. Asin. 301. 

mora merast. Capt. 396. 

molliculas . . . molliculast. Cas. 492. 

lingulacas . . . lingulacast. Cas. 497-498. 

geminast germana. Mil. 383. 

plumast . . . plumbeas. Poen. 812-813. 

coquinmust . . . furinumst. Pseud. 791. 

It is fair to admit that prodelision does not help the figure any in: — 

. . . Eho an amare occlpere amarumst, 6bsecro? Cist. 68. 
. . . capillus s&tis compositust c6mmode? 
SC. Vbi tu commodH's, capillum cdmmodum esse crMito. Most. 
254-255. 

A study of those examples of adnominatio which are affected by 
the question of hiatus makes it reasonably certain that Plautus avoided 
the difficulty by the use of elision and prodelision. 



Abundant evidence has shown that elision might be nearly if not 
quite complete. On the other hand there are equally good grounds for 
believing that something of the natural sounds of the elided letters may 
be preserved, at least in those cases where it was desirable that. their 
effect should not be wholly lost. We may infer that in the actual use 
of the language, the degree of loss varied widely. Perhaps in most 
cases the elision was practically complete, while in others enough of the 
soimd of the elided letters remained to enable one to recognize the 
effect, the degree of difference depending on the conscious or unconscious 
influence of the sense of the words on the mind of the speaker. 

ASSIMILATION. 

It is a serious task to determine the correct orthographic forms of 
our author's time, and one that can not be accomplished by a study 
of his own works alone. The manuscripts of Plautus are far from 
agreement, varying in all degrees of difference from the conservative 
Ambrosianus to the codex Britannicus which abounds in assimilated 
forms. Even the best of them are inconsistent within themselves. See 
A. conligi Mil. 250; colUgandae, coligo Epid. 689. 

This problem of orthography requires for its solution all the evi- 
dence that can. be obtained from the works of the writer himself, from 
the literature and inscriptions of his time, and from the authorities 
qualified to bear testimony. If spelling and pronimciation always 
harmonized, the problem would be simplified, but such a condition did 
not exist. The Romans themselves recognized this inconsistency in 
their own language. 

"... legistis praeceptum antiquorum, qui aiunt scribi quidem 
omnibus litteris oportere, in enuntiando autem qiiasdem litteras elidi." 
Mar. Vict. (Keil. VI, p. 22). 

" Orthographiam, id est formulam rationemque scribendi a gram- 
maticis institutam, non adeo custodit ac videtur eorum potius sequi 
opinionem, qui perinde scribendum ac loquamur existiment." Suet. 
Aug. 88. 

"Quaeri solet, in scribendo praepositiones sonum, quern iunctae 
efficiunt, an quem separatae, observare conveniat, ut cum dico optiriuit: 
secundam enim b litteram ratio poscit, aures magis audiunt p, et im- 
munis: illud enim, quod Veritas exigit, sequentis syllabae sono victum 
m gemina commutatur.'* Quint. Inst. I, 7, 7-8. 

We find a number of examples of adnominatio which seem to indi- 
cate the assimilation of consonants. It is perfectly fair to introduce 
these as evidence in regard to pronunciation, although, for the reasons 
given, we should not be justified in offering them as proof of spelling. 

The manuscripts generally recognize assimilation where ad is com- 
pounded with a word having an initial t. This is the uniform reading 
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of A, unless Pers. 529 furnishes an exception. Such a change of d to 
t increases the similarity of: — 

a te attulit. Cure. 581. 

attinuit . . . detinuit. Men. 589. 

Attinere is commonly so written in the manuscripts. See however, 
B. Men. 145; Poen. 637; E. Aul. 770. Plautus is not at all averse to 
using the combination: — 

ad te attinet. Cas. 672; Poen. 1307; Stich. 666-667. See also 
Rud. 962; Most. 940. 

In this case if the almost necessary assimilation in the compound 
attinere should be accompanied by a like change of the final d before te 
the effect would be much increased. From the difficulty of preserving 
that d and the ease of assimilating it to the initial of the next word, 
and also from the fact that the desired assonance would thereby be in- 
creased, one is inclined to believe that such a change was recognized 
by Plautus. In fact at te is given by A. in Poen. 1307, and by B. in 
Poen. 1307; Stich. 666-667. 

The effect of :— 

Thalem talento. Capt. 274. 

is much increased if we understand the final m of Thalem to be as- 
similated to the initial t. Such a change is seen in contra, tandem. 

In ad te attinere the similarity of soimd might be obtained by the 
retention of the original d in each word but it would be at the expense 
of conscious effort. The pronunciation doubtless showed the assimila- 
tion even though the spelling did not. See: — 

ad te adtuli. Aul. 498. 

It is not to be doubted that the speaker could and would retain 
the original form of the prefix where it would be necessary to do so 
in order to make its relation to a preceding word more manifest: — 

ad me attinet. Poen. 637. B. adtinet. See also Men. 145; 
Aul. 770; Epid. 130. 
See: — 

ex corpore exigam. Capt. 841, 

where the form of the preposition appears to be chosen with special 
reference to the following compound. 

alium . . . allegabo. Amph. 674, 
seems to point to the assimilation of d to 1. 
On the other hand, while: — 

adi . . . adloquere. Capt. 540, 
shows no such change, 
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a portu adporto. Merc. 161; Stich. 295, 

favors assimilation, which is the reading of some manuscripts. See also 
Stich. 338. 

The similarity of the two words would be increased by the as- 
similation or loss of d in: — 

simulato . . . adsimulem. Bacch. 75. 
eas adserat. Poen. 905. 

That letter is lost in: — 

stabit astato. Pseud. 863. 

The final consonant of the prefix com disappears before gn: — 

cognatos . . . cogere. Mil. 1119. 
Adnominatio was certainly intended in: — 
coUoca . . . coUo. Asin. 657, 

and would depend on the change of nl to 11. 

In the same manner each of the following examples points to 
assimilation. In some cases it only increases the effect, in others the 
recognition of the figure depends upon it, for unless assimilation takes 
place the words will not be noticeably alike: — 

feror differor. Cist. 209. 

lectus inlez. Asin. 221. 

inlecttim . . . lecttim. Bacch. 55. 

illam inlezit. Aul. 737. 

illi . . . inlices. Poen. 745. 

optinendi optiost. Cas. 190. 

leges pellege. Asin. 747. See also Pseud. 31, 40. 

licet . . . pellucet. Aul. 565-566. 

suppromo . . . promo. Mil. 837. 

summano . . . Suinmanum. Cure. 416. 

The following examples suggest that the consonants remained un- 
changed in the compounds: — 

ad . . . adferas. Capt. 855. See also Epid. 639. 

in . . . inmersi. Men. 448. 

in . . . inpetum. Amph. 1115. See also Men. 869. 

in . . . inpendent. Epid. 83. 

in . . . inponito. Mil. 928. See also Most. 434. 

Marius Victorinus says : " Has voces, nonnunquam nunquam nun- 
quid quanquam unquam, saepe recte scriptas relinquitis; aliquando n 
in m commutatis, numquam, pro n facitis m. . . . Clari in studiis 
viri, qui aliquid de orthographia scripserunt, omnes fere aiunt inter 
m et n litteras mediam vocem, quae non abhorreat ab utraque littera, 
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sed neutram proprie exprimat, tarn nobis deesse qnam Graecis: nam 
cum illi Samhyx scribant, nee m exprimere nee n. (Keil. VI, 16, 4-10.) 
As far as we can see from his examples of adnominatio Plautus 
regarded the letter under discussion as a simple m: — 

numqui ntimmL Baceh. 668. 
niimmum numquam. Trin. 962. 
umquam quemqnam qnam. Most. 608. 

The assimilation of r to s is shown plainly by: — 

Persa . . . pessum. Pers. 740. 
rus rusum. Merc. 68. 

In the latter ease the reading is supported by B. See also the manu- 
script readings: Mil. 1151, 773; Cist. 754. 

Velius Longus says: — 

"... do88um per duo s quam per r dorsum quidam ut lenius 
enimtiaverunt. Ac tota r littera sublata est in eo quod est nisum et 
retroaum. . . . 

Nisus auctor est ut comese et consttese per unum s scribamus et 
dieit rationem, quia iuxta productam vocalem geminata consonans pro- 
gredi non soleat, et quoniam antiqui non geminaverint consonantes, sed 
loco geminationis notam superposuerint. In quibus error eius manifesto 
deprehenditur. Nam geminari consonantes productis vocalibus iunctas 
usus ostendit, in quo dicimus etiam errasse aaltaase ahisse calcasse. 
. . . Est enim quam Graeci dicunt 6i<p6oyyoc, iuxta quam omnino ge- 
minari consonans non potest.'* (Keil. VII, 79, 4-80, 16.) 

If our author intended to present a figure in: — 

incus . . . procudam. Pseud. 614. 

sedeo . . . sedete . . . sedero . . . subsellio. Stich. 
93, 

the similarity of the words is so slight that we must believe either 
that the original d's were preserved or that the derivations of incus, SLud 
suhsellio were clearly in mind. 

It is manifest that Plautus uses the following combinations with 
the definite intention of producing adnominatio: — 

haud ausim. Bacch. 1056. See also Mil. 11. 
ausus haud. Aul. 755. 
uidua uisas. Men. 113. 
incassum cadunt. Poen. 360. 

In each of these examples the retention of an original d would in- 
crease the similarity of the two words so much that one might think 
that they point to non-assimilation. On the other hand, it is to be 
noticed that the suggestion of relationship in each case is so marked 
that it could not fail to be observed. This being so, the sport of the 
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false suggestion would be increased by the slight degree of similarity 
in the form of the words. 

The examples cited seem to indicate that adt- became or was pro- 
nounced att-; adp; app; conl-, coll-; disf-, diff-; inl-, ill-; oht-, opt-; 
perl-, pell-; suhp-, aupp-; auhm-, summ-; -rs-, -88-, The final consonant 
of the prefix seems to have been lost in ads- and comgn-; retained in 
adf-, inm-f inp-. In adl- assimilation sometimes took place and at 
others did not. Whether these various inferences agree with the prin- 
ciples of assimilation as established by the best evidence obtainable 
from all sources, or differ from them, does not pertain to our question. 
This study is concerned with the testimony offered by the examples of 
adnominatio in Plautus. One may nevertheless note that nearly all of 
the suggestions of the examples cited above are in accord with what is 
understood to have been the usage of our author. 

The assimilation ill- is the most doubtful. Though not without 
manuscript authority elsewhere, it is not recognized by A. Neither does 
that manuscript give summ-. Of course we do not have its report for 
differor. Cist. 209. 

DOUBLE CONSONANTS. 

Though the use of double consonants had not been introduced when 
Plautud wrote, it is still possible that pronunciation even then recog- 
nized the distinction between single and double consonants which we 
know to have obtained later. See Consent. (Keil. V, 394, 34-36) ; Mar. 
Victor. (Keil. VI, 9, 22-23). 

In view of the fact that a considerable difference in form is freely 
allowed in the words producing our figure, we can not expect to derive 
from this source any positive proofs in regard to that question. 

We find words which afterwards came to be written with double con- 
sonants freely used responsive to those which had single consonants: — 

ferro ferit. Amph. 232. 

exossatum os. Amph. 318. See also Amph. 342. 

pane . . . pannis. Asin. 142. 

Ilio . . . illi. Bacch. 953. 

callo calamitas. Capt. 904. 

uallum . . . ualentulast. Cas. 851-852. 

scisso atque excisatis. Cist. 383. 

immo i modo. Pers. 613. 

columbum . . . columbari coUum. Kud. 887-888. 

summo . . . possumus. Stich. 72. 

redisse nisi. True. 670. 

ASPIRATION. 

Quintilian says : " Diu deinde servatum, ne consonantibus adspira- 
rent, ut in Graccis et in triumpis." Inst. I, 5, 20. 
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This is shown plainly in words borrowed by Plautus from the 
Greek: — 

Crucisalum . . . Chrysalo. Bacch. 362. 

cruciatum Chrysalum. Bacch. 687. See also Bacch. 1183-1184. 

That our author understood the derivation of the name is shown 
by: — 

C^terum quanttim lubet me p6scitote aurum: 6go dabo. 
Quid mihi refert Chrysalo esse ndmen, nisi factis probo? Bacch. 
703-704. 
Of a similar nature are the following: — 

Thalem talento. Capt. 274. 
Phoenicium poenicio. Pseud. 229. 

The conclusion derived from these examples of adnominatio is sup- 
ported by alliteration in Asin. 865-866; Pseud. 659. 

ANAPTYXIS. 

Adnominatio furnishes the strongest proof of the insertion of the 
parasitic vowel in at least one word borrowed from the Greek: — 

minus . . . minas. Trin. 402-403. 
de mina . . . deminuL True. 561. 

We only wish that the evidence were as clear in regard to Latin words, 
but it is not. 

cincticulo praecinctus. Bacch. 432, 

of course can not throw any light on the question. Neither do we find 
any help in: — 

periclum uitae mea6 tuo stat perlculo. Capt. 740. 

The manuscripts here show the longer form of the word in both cases, 
but the first one has been emended for the sake of the metre. 

If the, scansion would allow, it would increase the similarity of the 
words by a very slight degree if we adopted the manuscript reading 
and omitted the parasitic vowel in: — 

Qui e nfice nuculeum | 6sse uolt, frangft nucem: Cure. 55. 

SYNCOPE. 

The full form ualide is required by the metre in Pseud. 364, and 
is given by the manuscripts in: — 

ualide ualet. Pers. 427. 
In this latter case the two words would be a little more alike in sound 
if the first were syncopated. The efi'ect of: — 
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audi . . . auidi Bacch. 276, 

is diminished by the insertion of the parasitic vowel in the .latter word, 
and by making the n consonantal. 

On the other hand the unsyncopated form would be a decided im- 
provement in: — 

rancam rauim. Cist. 304. 

There are numerous examples where our figure is presented by 
words which are made more nearly alike by the loss of intervocalic v: — 

S6d uide sis ne in qua^stione sis quando accers&m mihi. Pseud. 

663. See also Amph. 584-585; Cure. 521; Pseud. 190; Rud. 

1073. 
Mniiebris morls discendi, obliuiscendi stratidtici. Mil. 1359. 
STRAB. Medm quidem te l^tum certe 6ccupare n6n sinam. 
PHR. L^pide ecastor aiicupaui . . . True. 963-964. 
nirsum uorsum. Amph. 1112; Epid. 248. 
ins rustim. Merc. 68. 

On the contrary, the unsyncopated form of the first word increases 
the similarity in: — 

dextrouorsum auorsa. Rud. 176. 
The longer form would be an improvement in the first word of: — 

snrsum . . . deorsum. Aul. 366-367. 

One sees the suppression of a final e increasing the similarity of 
two words: — 

mean me. Capt. 853. 

fac . . . facturum. Poen. 422. 

Plautus repeatedly uses the imperative tene in such a way as to 
suggest the pronoun with the interrogative particle: — 

tene tu. Cist. 771. 

The suggestion of relation is here made stronger by the iambic short- 
ening of the final e of tene. See also: — 

mane male. Men. 603. 

Our figure sometimes depends on the use of forms unaffected by 
syncopation: — 

opifex opera fecit. Most. 828. 

opus . . . operam . . . opificina. Mil. 879-880. 

SYNIZESIS. 

Some examples of adnominatio point to synizesis: — 

amicam mihi. Men. 699. 
mihi militi. Mil. 892. 
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Ei of dei as a monosyllable is used responsive to i: — 

Dies deL Bacch. 255. 
dei dicunt. Most. 667. 
dei diuites. Trin. 490. 

Early inscriptions give us the form nihil , which is the uniform read- 
ing of Cod. A. Even though Plautus probably wrote the word with this 
spelling, he seems to have regarded it as a monosyllable, there being 
perhaps no instance in which he used it as a dissyllable. See Lindsay, 
Capt. Intro, p. 29-30; Birt, Der Hiat h. Plant., p. 20. Nevertheless we 
seem to have a hint that though the word was scanned as a mono- 
syllable its pronunciation still retained a suggestion of the synizesis 
by which it had been produced from a dissyllable: — 

Nam ni ilium recipit, nil est quo me r^ipiam. Capt. 103. 

A slight portion of the vowel sound of ni remaining after elision, 
if indeed it is not retained more completely in prosodic hiatus on ac- 
count of emphasis, and being pronounced in connection with the initial 
letter of ilium would give an effect almost exactly the same as that of 
nihil. See Lindsay, Capt. 103. n. 

INFLECTIONAL FOBMS. 

The retention of -os as the ending of nominative singular of the 
second declension is shown by; — 

tuo tuos. Capt. 711-712. 

saluos saluos Alios uideo: . . . Men. 961. 

equo . . . equos. Asin. 704. 

palus palo. Men. 404. 

-£s in the nominative plural of i stems of the third declension is 
quite in place: — 

omnes homines. Cist. 774; True. 932. See also Pseud. 381. 
On the other hand we have -is: — 

omini omnis. Epid. 397. 
Perhaps that was the form intended in: — 

tristis . . . tristes. Amph. 961. 
In the accusative plural -es is the reading adopted in: — 

omnes homines. Cist. 205. 

If that form was ever allowed, one would think that it would always 
be used in this combination of which Plautus was so fond, for it would 
render its word more nearly like homines. See the reading: — 
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onmis homines. Amph. 996; Most. 245. 
In:— 

snspiciones omnis. Asin. 774, 

the effect would he increased hy adopting -es. 
The -is ending is strongly suggested by: — 

nrbes uerbis. Bacch. 966. 

In regard to the imperative forms face and fac our figure is 
strengthened now by one and now by the other: — 

face . . . fecL Cist. 504. 

fac . . . facturum. Poen. 422. 

Examples of adnominatio support the testimony of the authorities 
that 11 was still preserved in the superlative in the time of Plautus. 
See Quint. Inst. I, 7, 21; I, 4, 8. Vel. Long. (Keil. VII, 49, 22-50, 3) :— 

pessuli pessumi Cure. 153. 

pessumum pessum. Rud. 617. See also Merc. 847; Most. 1171. 

maxiunast . . . sumas. Trin. 413-414. 

INDWIDUAL SOUNDS. 

AU. 

Priscian says of the diphthong au: — 

" Transit in o productam more antiquo, ut lotus pro lautus, plo- 
strum pro plaustrurn, cotes pro cautes; sicut etiam contra pro o au, ut 
austrum pro ostrum, ausculum pro osculum, frequentissimeque hoc 
faciebant antiqui." Inst. I, 52. 

We are told that " Orata genus piscis a colore auri dicta, quod 
rustici orum dicebant, ut a/uriculds oriculas.** Paul. Pest. 183, 6. 

** Ausculari dicebant antiqui pro osculari, . . ." Paul. Fest. 28, 9. 

Plautus shows the effect of this vulgar and Umbrian dialectic pro- 
nunciation of the diphthong, frequently using it in alliteration with 
the letter O: Aul. 611, 617; Rud. 224. He also furnishes some positive 
examples in adnominatio: — 

auscultate . . . ausculer. Cas. 133. 

aurum omamenta. Mil. 1302. See also Mil. 981, 1147. 

aurata omata. Epid. 222. 

poculo pauxillulo. Stich. 272. 

occupare . . . aucupauL True. 963-964. 

aurum . . . aurichalco. Cure. 201-202, 



In: 



it is probable that a false idea of the etymology of the latter word 
aided in the change. 
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EI. 

The diphthong ei, whether genuine or spurious, is freely used re- 
iiponsive to either long or short i in examples of adnominatio: — 

geminei germanL Men. 1082. 
deicere . . . dixi. Poen. 1231.. 
sei aim. Merc. 489. 
sei . . . sceis scio. Merc. 519. 
ameicus . . . inimicus. Poen. 1213. 

OE. 

Two words which even in the classical period retained oe derived 
from an original oi, produce our figure in: — 

Poeni poenas. Cist. 202. 

Though oe remained fixed in Poeni, in the adjective poenicus it 
passed into u. We have the older form retained on the authority of 
good manuscripts in: — 

Phoenicium poenicio. Pseud. 229. 

See also: — 

amoenis moenibus. True. Prol. 2. 

p. 

Our material presents no proof of the insertion of p between m and 
t or m and s. 

sumpsisse . . . absumptum. Most. 1140, 

of course can give no light on the question. See also Amph. 1058. 

In so far as the following have any weight, they oppose the prin- 
ciple: — 

promptaria . . . depromar. Amph. 156. 

sumpsit sumere. Asin. 225. 
promptu promito. Cist. 111. 
sumas sumptus. Mil. 673. 

In each case the similarity of the words would be greater if the p 
were not inserted. 

c. 

We find, as we would expect, that c and qu are often used responsive 
to each other: — 

tibicinasque hasce. Aul. 281. 
eccam . . . quam. Men. 565. 
loquere locus. Poen. 891. 
sequere obsecro. Rud. 867, 875. 
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In view of the fact that no two consonants are so unlike that the 
substitution of one for the other is forbidden in our figure, we can not 
be surprised at any such change. Moreover, we must not assign too 
much importance to special examples that may be presented. 

There appears to be the best evidence for believing that c retained 
its true, hard sound in our author's time and long afterwards. If any 
one at that early period should violate this principle, we should expect 
Plautus to do so, for he might easily have been influenced by the 
Umbrian dialect in which k before a narrow vowel became a sibilant. 
See Lindsay, Lat, Lang, 87. Yet even in his writings the correlation 
of c and s may be purely accidental, wholly without significance: — 

parsit . . . parceret. Capt. 32. 

OS occiUet. Amph. 183. 

Sosiam . . . socium. Amph. 383-384. 

strepitus crepitus. Amph. 1062. 

facere fas. Asin. 514. 

senem . . . cenam. Capt. 496. 

X. 

Several examples of adnominatio give prominence to the guttural 
element of x: — 

coxit coquos. Men. 141. 

faxint . . . faciunt. Merc. 285. See also Mil. 1367; Pers. 

652; Poen. 1191; Trin. 882. 
detexit tectus. Most. 163. 
emunxti . . . muccL Most. 1109. 
dicta dixistis. Pseud. 372. 
rex . . . legem. Stich. 287. 
lectus inlex. Asin. 221. 
sacrum saxumque. Capt. 617; Cas. 970. 
tactum toxico. Cist. 298. 
obsecro . . . mox seco. Mil. 1406. 
pociilo pauxillulo. Stich. 272. 

The spelling of tne last word with x is adopted by the editors here 
and elsewhere on the authority of the manuscripts. However, in some 
other places the form in s has like support. See the reading of the Am- 
brosianus, Epid. 248; Stich. 163; and Pseud. 706; Stich. 272. In this 
particular word the change could not have been made for the sake of 
the metre. We know that x was sometimes weakened to s when such 
a change became virtually necessary on account of a difficult combina- 
tion of letters. Compare Seatius, aescenti. Nonius, 40, 24, M. quotes 
coaaim as having been used by Pomponius Porcaria for coxim. 

Some examples of our figure seem to suggest such a weakening of 
the pronunciation of x: — 
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extruit . . . struices. Men. 101-102. 

osorem uxoris. Asin. 859. 

consiliarius . . . auxiliarius. True. 216. 



N. 

Priscian recognized a variation in the sound of n. **N quoque 
plenior in primis sonat et in ultimis partibus syllabarum, ut nomen, 
stamen, exilior in mediis, ut amnis, damnum" Inst, I, 39. 

In:— 

amatores amant. Most. 169, 

the n certainly receives little attention. The same may be said of it 
in each of the following cases where it is the final letter of the first 
or second syllable of its word: — 

pendes . . . pedes. Asin. 301. 

grandibo gradum. Aul. 49 {gradiho. BDEJ). 

uegrandi gradu. Cist. 378. 

grandiorem gradum. Cure. 118. See also Epid. 13. 

longos logos. Men. 779. 

emunzti . . . mucci Most. 1109. 

These seem to point to the weakness or loss of n before other con- 
sonants as w^ell as s, a view supported by Buecheler, Rhein. Mus. 
XXXVII (1882), pp. 525-529. See also Warren, A. J. P. IV (1883), 
pp. 71-72. 

s. 

The principle of rhotacism was certainly operative long before the 
time of Plautus. 

Justinian says : " Idem Appius Claudius, qui videtur ab hoc proces- 
sisse, r litteram invenit, ut pro Valesiis Valerii essent, et pro Fusiis 
Furii." Dig. I, 2, 2, 36. See also Cic. Ad Fam. IX, 21, 2. 

This substitution of r for s does not destroy the effect of: — 

iure inustas. Amph. 247. 
morigerari mos. Capt. 198. 
rure rustici. Most. 1076. 

The words: — 

oculos . . . colos. Mil. 1178-1179, 

point plainly to the preservation of the original s in the nominative 
case of the latter word. 

Inscriptions give conclusive proof of the weakness of final 8. See 
also Cic. Or. 161; Quint. Inst. IX, 4, 38; Plot. (Keil. VI, 448, 8-13). 
Perhaps evidence of this fact may be derived from adnominatio also. 
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for in each of the following cases the similarity of the two words is 
increased by the complete elimination of the final s before n: — 

ME. Ain uero? SO. Aio enim uero. ME. V6rbero. . . . 

Amph. 344. 
dabin dabuntur. Pseud. 1078. 

J. 

The semivocalic nature of j was early recognized by the gram- 
marians. Their view is expressed by the statement of Marius Vic- 
torinus: — 

". . . i et n, transeunt in consonantium potestatem, cum aut 
ipsae inter se geminantur aut cum aliis vocalibus iunguntur, ut luno 
vatesJ' (Keil. VI, 5, 18-19.) 

The positive distinction between the true vowel i and the true con- 
sonant j had developed so far by Priscian's time that he said: — 

" Videntur tamen i et u, cum in consonantes transeunt, quantum 
ad potestatem, quod maximum est in elementis, aliae literae esse 
praeter supra dictas; multum enim interest, utrum vocales sint an 
consonantes.'* Inst. I, 17. 

From his examples of adnominatio we judge that the close rela- 
tionship and similarity of the semivocalic i to the true vowel was 
recognized by Plautus. 

loni luno. Aul. 556. 
eius eL Cist. 138. 

H. 

Priscian says of it : " H literam non esse ostendimus, sed notam 
aspirationis, quam Graecorum antiquissimi similiter ut Latin! in versu 
scribebant : nunc autem diviserunt et dextram eius partem supra literam 
ponentes psiles notam habent, quam Remmius Palaemon exilem, Grillius 
vero ad Virgilium de accentibus scribens levem nominat, sinistram 
autem contrariae aspirationis, quam Grillius flatilem vocat." Inst. 1, 47. 

The proper use of this letter was recognized by the grammarians 
as one of the difficulties of the language. The rules and practice in 
regard to it of course varied at different times. Quint. Inst. I, 5, 19- 
21. In the early part of the first century before our era Nigidius re- 
ferred to mistakes in aspiration : " * rusticus fit sermo/ inquit, ' si 
adspires perperam,' " Gell. N. A. XIII, 6, 3. 

In a few examples of our figure the two words would have more 
nearly the same sound if h should be made distinctly audible: — 

angiportum . . . hortum. Most. 1045. 
sapias habeas. Eud. 1229. 

It has been seen that Plautus is fond of quaerere quae. According 
to the same idea he uses: — 
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haeret haec. Amph. 814. 

In a great majority of all the examples found in our author it Is 
manifest that the weaker the pronunciation of this letter, the greater 
will be the similarity of the two words presenting the figure: — 

hac ... AC. Bacch. 169. 

omnes homines. Cist. 205, 774; True. 932. See also Pseud. 381; 

Amplj. 996; Most. 245; Epid. 501-502; Men. 817; Most. 

340; Trin. 1115; True. 590; Men. 1053; Most. 593. 
nunc hunc. Men. 853. 

abeo . . . habeo. Most. 654. See also Epid. 601 ; Men. 220. 

haud audebat. Capt. 303. See also M«n. 444. 

continuas has. Amph. 314. 

tibicinasque hasce. Aul. 281. 

illic sum ... hie sum. Trin. 1109. 

tuis hisce. Mil. 374. 

hae . . . aedes. Most. 504. 

hoc occidit. Stich. 307. 

hoc occlusam. Stich. 308. 

ausus haud. Aul. 755. See also Bacch. 1056; Mil. 11. 

These examples just given are certainly opposed to Birt's view of 
initial h. Der Hiat h. Pla/ut,, p. 55 sqq. One could not expect that 
hiatus would be resisted by a sound so weak as this has been shown to be. 

Nor does adnominatio show that medial or final h is stronger: — 

mei . . . mihL Merc. 348. 
mihi militL Mil. 892. 
uafa uapulo. True. 357. 

INDIVIDUAL WORDS. 

ABS. 

The use of the form aba compounded with a word having an initial 
t is shown by: — 

abstulerit . . . sustulerit. Cist. 679. 

AOCEBSO. 

It is but natural that c and t should be used responsively and the 
following examples are especially fitting: — 

latera lacerentur. Bacch. 779-780. 
exitium excidium. Bacch. 944. 
benefit beneficium. Capt. 358. 
fateare faciam. Mil. 661. 
mater accersuntque. Mil. 975. 
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The last figure is produced by the use of the metathetic form of 
the second word. For that colloquial pronunciation there is good manu- 
script authority. See Men. 734; Most. 1093; Pseud. 330, 332, 663. 

CALAMITAS. 

Marius Victorinus says: '' Communionem enim habuit 1 littera cum 
d apud antiquos, ut dingnam et linguam et dacrimia et lacrimia et 
Kapitodium et KapitoUum et sella a aede et olere'tib odore:" (Keil. 
VI, 26, 1-3). In another place he informs us that, "Gn. Pompeius 
Magnus et scribebat et dicebat kadamitatem pro calamitate." (Keil. 
VI, 8, 14r-15.) 

Conway would account for our word calamitaa as being developed 

" from a Sabine *calamo8 for ^cddamoa for *oadmoa" Indogerm. 

Forach. II (1893), p. 166. 

Servius and Donatus seem to show that the word received its final 
form through the influence of calamoa. See Serv. ad Verg. Georg, I, 

151; Donat. ad Ter. Eun. 79. 

Whatever may be said in regard to the historical development of 
the word, its classical form was certainly used by Plautus: — 

callo calamitaa. Capt. 904. 

CUR, CUBA. 

The three different forms quor, qur, cur are supported by manu- 
script evidence and adopted by the editors of Plautus. If these were 
used in connection with other words than curare and curatio it would 
be Ibetter for our purpose: — 

cur . . . curem. Most. 209. 

qur . . . curem . . . curatio. Poen. 354. 

If we assume that curatio was both written and pronounced with 
tt| it would naturally suggest that the classical form cur had already 
become established. But it must be noted that the same example con- 
tains curem also, which inscriptions show might be spelt with either 
oi or oe until after Plautus' time. Yet the pronunciation may have 
been changed, though the old spelling was retained. 

cura cor. True. 773, 

strongly suggests the explanation of the word : " Cura dicta est, quasi 
cor edat, vel quia cor urat." Paul. Test. 50. 1. See also C. I. L. I, 73. 
In view of the uncertainty in regard to the exact forms and pro- 
nunciation of the words cited, and the further fact that all the various 
sounds are near enough alike to answer the purpose of our figure, one 
would not seem to be justified in drawing any conclusions from the 
use of these words in examples of adnominatio. 
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EBUS, UMOR. 

Eru8 is the uniform reading of A. but hems also is found in other 
manuscripts. 

In Rud. 1009 we find umoris BCDS humoris D*F. In Mil. 640. 
humoris. BCDF. 

Weak as the evidence may be, it is fair to note that adnominatio 
does not suggest an initial h for either of the words: — 



eris. Most. 859. 
amoris . . . umorisque. Mil. 640. 

FURNUM. 

Nonius says: " Fomum et fomacea dicuntur a fomo, quod est 
caUdo: " 531, 24. M. 

Perhaps Plautus wished the word so pronounced in: — 

fumo . . . foro. Epid. 119. 
furinumst fortun. Pseud. 791. 

HOMO. 

An original * hemo is to be inferred from hemini, a manuscript read- 
ing reported and adopted by Miiller in Lucil, XII, 4. We are also told: 
" Hemona humana, et hemonem hominem dicebant," Paul. Fest. 100, 5. 
Hemo seems to have been the original reading of D. in Men. 98. 

Priscian says: '' Vetustissimi tamen etiam homo homx>ni8 declin- 
averunt. Ennius : ' Vulturus in silvis miserum mandebat homonem,.' " 
Inst. VI, 15. See Ennius, Ann, 138, MuU.; Fest. 352, 9; Ritschl, Op. 
U, p. 493, an. 

See homonUf the reading of B. in Pers. 779. 

The Umbrian dialect used homonus as a dative plural. 

Bergk, Philologua, XVII (1861), pp. 54-58; {Op. I, pp. 147-151), 
pleads for the recognition of the stem homon-. 

Whatever may be said of this emendation on other grounds, the 
fact must be recognized that Plautus certainly does use homo many 
times with the manifest intention of producing adnominatio: — 

hominem hominis. Men. 1088. 

homo homini. Asin. 495. See also Men. 98; Trin. 1069; Capt. 

540. 
homo nemo. Mil. 332. See also Pers. 211; Asin. 466; Cas. 294. 
omnes homines. Cist. 205, 774; True. 932. See also Pseud. 381. 
omnis homiQes. Amph. 996; Most. 245. 
omnium hominum. Epid. 501-502; Men. 817; Most. 340; Trin. 

1115. See also Men. 1053; Most. 593. 

All these examples except the first have a positive bearing on the 
question of the spelling of homo, for while they are used for the pur- 
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pose of producing adnominatio that effect must depend on a similarity 
in the words employed. 

The examples in the homo homini class give some support to Bergk's 
plea for homoni, but their evidence is weakened by the fact that in 
every case except the last one the final o of homo is elided and conse- 
quently can not profit as it otherwise could from a responsive syllable 
in the next word. 

Homo nemo suggests the more primitive *hemo but we have not 
sufficient authority to warrant our introducing this form. 

The larger number of examples and those which are felt to be the 
most effective are the ones in which our author uses omnes homines 
or omnium hominum. These furnish strong evidence in favor of the 
established spelling, for with it the figm-es are effective, but a change 
would leave the words so little alike that their use together would 
produce no special effect. Mttller, Plant. Pros. 502, 1 ) ; Birt, Der Hiat 
b. Plant., pp. 55-56. 

LAC. 

Lac lactis. Amph. 601, 

suggests lact which is the form of the accusative singular adopted by 
Spengel in Van*. L. L. V., 104. See: "Quidam putant hoc lact debere 
dici; sed non legi nisi in Varrone de lingua Latina." Prob. (Keil. IV, 
7,4-5). 

" Lact ait Varro non dici : numquam enim nomen ex duabus mutis 
terminatur.*' Cledon. (Keil. V, 48, 23-24). Lindsay, Lat. Lang., p. 378. 

LUBET. 

I and 11 are interchanged in our figure with the greatest freedom: — 

licet . . . pellucet. Aul. 565-566. 
dixis . . . induxis. Capt. 149. 
ludificat fugat. Cist. 215-216. 
luteus . . . conlitus. Poen. 826. 
ingenium . . . ingenuom. Trin. 665. 
blitea . . . luteast. True. 854. 

It would be futile to attempt by means of examples of adnominatio 
to determine whether the word should be spelt Inhet or libet: — 

alibi lubebit. Men. 793. 

lubet . . . licet. Men. 368. See also Pseud. 252-253; Trin. 
1032. 

LUDO, LUDUS. 

Whatever may have been the earlier form of ludns, whether it 
came from loidos, loedos, as would seem to be indicated in C. I. L. 1^ 
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565, 567; and Cic. De Legg, II, 22, or from *leu as Hoffmann says in B&bz, 
Beitrdge, XXVI (1901), 137-140, the word seems to have been pro- 
nounced with the 11 soimd, even though not spelt with that letter. 
This is indicated by: — 

ludo lute. Mil. 325. 
Lyde ludo. Bacch. 129. 

The figure: — 

Lyde libertas. Bacch. 168, 

agrees with the statement: " Loehesum et loebertatem antiqui dicebant 
liberum et libertatem, . . ." Paul. Fest. 121, 1. If oe in loedos 
represented the u sound it is to be expected that Lyde might respond 
to loehertas as well as loedos does. 

Until the time when y was introduced to represent the Greek v 
that sound was represented by u. 

We have already noticed examples which illustrate this principle: — 

Cnicisalum . . . Chrysalo. Bacch. 362. 
cniciatum Chrysalum. Bacch. 687. 

MANCIPIUM. 

Concerning this word Velius Longus says: "Varie etiam scripti- 
tatum est mancupium aucupium manuhiae, siquidem C. Caesar per i 
scripsit, ut apparet ex titulis ipsius, at Augustus per u, ut testes sunt 
eius inscriptiones.'* (Keil. VII, 67, 3-5.) 

Though A. gives mancipium, perhaps always, the old r form i> pre-, 
served in other manuscripts as may be seen in Pers. 589; Stich. 210; 
True. 274. 

It is very acceptable to have the word spelt with i in each of the 
following, but u would be so nearly like i that the difference would be 
scarcely noticeable: — 

mancipio accipiam. Cure. 495. See also True. 274. 
mancipio accipio. Pers. 532. 

PEBIUBO, PERIUBIUM, FEBIUBUS, -A, -TJM. 

No less than four different forms of this verb are found in the 
manuscripts. Periurare is by far the best attested. See Asin. 322, 562, 
570; Bacch. 1030, 1042; Cist. 500; Cure. 268; Merc. 539; Poen. 480, 1242; 
Pseud. 354, 1057. This is the uniform reading of A. 

Perierare is given in Asin. 293; True. 30. 

Peierare is in Asin. 293; Pseud. 1057. 

Peiurare is the reading of C. in Pseud. 1057. 

Periurare is the form usually adopted by the editors but perierare 
is also recognized. See Asin. 293; Bacch. 1030, 1042; Poen. 1242; True. 
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30. Peiera/re is given by the editio princeps in Asin. 293; True. 30. 

The noun is always periurium in A. excepting only the diminutive, 
perieratiunculas, Stich. 229. 

The following variants are found: — 

peiurio, Rud. 1377, CD; (pdorio. Rud. Prol. 17, CD; pelurio, 

Rud. 1377, B; pelorio. Rud. Prol. 17, B). 
peiuri. True. 612, CD; (pel iuri. B). 

per iuratiunculaa, Stich. 229 B; {per iurati unculaa. D; periu- 
rariuncuUia. F. ) 

The Goetz-Schoell edition adopts: — 

peiurio. Rud. Prol. 17; Rud. 1377. 
peiiuri. True. 612. 
perieratiunculas. Stich. 229. 

In the adjective also the form periurua has the best authority. 
This is the uniform reading of A. except: — 

peiurum. Pseud. 1083. See also Pseud. 975 B; Rud. 360, CD; 

Mil. 21, C jy. 
peiiurum. Pseud. 975. 
peiiurius, Trin. 201. 

Each of these is adopted in the Goetz-Schoell edition. 

Servius on the Aeneid II, 195, says: ". . . periuri in verbo r 
non habet. Nam peiero dieimus. Corrupta natura praepositionis, quae 
res faeit errorem; ut aliqui male dicant peiuroa." 

Albanus Magister says: "Periurua qui male iurat, peiero vero ver- 
bum r non debet habere: est enim quasi peius iuro" Keil. VII, 307, 
32-33.) See also Corpus Qloss, V, p. 575, 42; p. 91, 17; p. 132, 37; 
p. 575, 8; IV, p. 270, 14; V, p. 232, 9-10; Manuscript reading, Verg. 
Aew. II, 195; Hor. 0. Ill, 24, 59; Bat, II, 3, 127; Juv. XIII, 174, also 
the scholiast. Georges, Lex, d. Lat, Wortf.; Usener, Jah/n's Jahrh. XCI 
(1865), pp. 226-227; Studemund, Rhein. Mus, XXI (1866), p. 588; Lind- 
say, Lat, La/ng., pp. 48, 91; Warren, TAPA, XXXII (1901), pp. 110-114. 
It is not the purpose of our paper to discuss word forms in themselves 
but it is for us to note the indications furnished by adnominatio. 

The following point to the common form of the verb and adjective: — 

obdurabo periurabo. Asin. 322. 
periurissume iurauistin. Pseud. 351-352. 

One would think that if peiurus is ever to be recognized it would 

be in: — 

periurior . . . peior. Poen. 825. 

where peiurior would sound more like peior and consequently increase 
the effect which is manifestly sought here. 
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POTE. 

The combination: — 

pote patL Pers. 30; Trin. 352, 

is so fitting and effective that one is strongly inclined to believe that 
the words were used with the definite intention of producing adno- 
minatio. Such being the case, the figure is an argument for the recog- 
nition of the uncompounded forms of posse. See Neue-Wagener, For- 
menlehre, 3d ed. II, pp. 176-177. See the manuscript readings, Most. 
256; Pers. 30; Poen. 286; Stich. 626; Trin. 352. The Ambrosianus 
gives the uncompounded form in a few cases. See Poen. 286; Stich. 
626; Trin. 352. 

The Goetz-Schoell edition adopts pote alone, with some form of the 
verb esse understood. See Capt. 171; Most. 256; Pers. 30; Trin. 352; 
True. 317. 

QUOM. 

Though cum is given by the manuscripts in the following passages, 
the adoption of the well attested old form, quom, would add decidedly 
to the effect in such cases as: — 

quos quom. Epid. 166a; Rud. 972. 

SUBTEMEN. 

Whatever may be the explanation of the disappearance of g in 
suhtemen, we have an evidence of its loss in: — 

subtemen tenue. Merc. 518. 

See Lindsay, Lat. Lang., p. 292. 

TAGO. 

In:— 

tago . . . taceo. Mil. 1092, 

that spelling of the first word is suggested by Cod. B. and has appealed 
to the editors, doubtless on account of the figure thereby produced. 

Festus, 356, 27-31, says: " Tagit Pacuvius in Teucro: *Ut ego, si 
quisquam me tagit.' Et tagam idem in Hermiona: *Aut non cernam, 
nisi tagam* sine dubio antiqua consuetudine usurpavit." See Pacuv. 
344, 165. See also Turp. 131. 

TEBGUM. 

Tergum . . . terginum. Pseud. 154. 
ergo . . . tergo. Rud. 752, 

point to the ordinary spelling of tergum. 

The shorter form of the word is sugested by: — 

detegetur . . . tergo. Epid. 65. 
tergum tegam. Most. 992. 



